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. . . because of modern science the 
contemporary world has been so trans- 
formed that no longer can local, state, 
and national governments guarantee in- 
dividual, family, group, and national wel- 
fare. 


—tLinden A. Mander, in Citizens for a New 
World, 14th Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, Page 29. 


Security will be gained not through 
singular dependence on long-range air- 
craft, mobile land forces, or naval might 
but only upon a balanced trust in all three 
as they are used in support of United Na- 


tions. 


—General Omar N. Bradley, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, to Atlantic City Convention, 
1948, American Association of School Administra- 
tors. 
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Editorial Comment 


We have found it stimulating to look at our- 
selves on the personal inventory of the Phi Delta 
Kappan suggested by Russell E. Jonas, president 
of the Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota, and a past national secretary of 
Phi Delta Kappa (See page 192.) After you 
read it over and measure yourself, we ask you 
to think of what you have done this year that you 
would not have done had you not been a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa? We think Phi Delta Kappa 
matters. How much does it matter to you? What 
have you been moved to do by contact with Phi 
Delta Kappa? 

And would you mind writing the Editor about 
what Phi Delta Kappa has meant to you? We'd 
like to collect a few such examples for report in 
this magazine. Address them to The Editor, THE 
Put DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois. 

There are several things in this issue which will 
keep you up-to-date on what is happening in the 
fraternity. We know you share our pride in mem- 
bership in Phi Delta Kappa after reading them. 

Nothing takes the place of the chapter meeting 
in the fraternity fellowship, but for you who are 
far away from the home base, we hope the maga- 
zine every month renews the fraternal feeling! 
Maybe the news from the chapter meetings on 
pages 152-157 will help as a reminder? 


The Teacher Stands Alone? 


The teacher stands alone in the front of the 
classroom. In the classroom, the teacher is unique, 
master of all in sight. It is therefore hard for the 
teacher to think of himself as a member of a 
group. 

Each teacher thinks of himself as an individual 
—but is seen by citizens of the community pri- 
marily as a member of the group. What the peo- 
ple around you think of you is conditioned very 
largely by what the opinion is of other teachers, 
the teachers who work with you now, the teachers 
who have been in your job ahead of you. The im- 
pact of these other teachers jointly is greater than 
the impact which you individually can exercise. 
If they liked other teachers ahead of you, they may 
like you; the presumption will be in your favor. 


If they disliked other teachers ahead of you, it 
will be hard for you to win more than tolerance. 
If they paid your predecessor well, they may pay 
you well. Teachers rise or fall together. 

Because the teacher stands alone in the front of 
the classroom, thinking himself something spe- 
cial, teachers have been slow to organize. Even 
today less than half the teachers in the United 
States give support to a national organization 
which can voice their needs on the national plat- 
form. Teachers rise or fall together. 

The reverse side of that picture is true, also. 
You are a trustee of the community valuation of 
all teachers. You get your own reputation, and 
your life or your shadow falls on all teachers. 
Teachers stand or fall together. 


Land Where Our Sons Shall Live 


As educators we are experts in looking back. 
We know our history. Our expertness in looking 
back is a real resource in many situations, but it 
may also be a weakness. On the battlefield, those 
who tried to fight the war this time as the last 
war was fought, found a new offensive weapon 
made their defenses obsolete. 

As the song has it, we sing of “the land where 
our fathers died.” In the schools and in educa- 
tional meetings, we should sing more often of 
the “land where our sons shall live.” 


Carnation for Doug 


One feature of Life’s special issue on education, 
October 16, is an article on ‘The Parents Go to 
Work,” by Albert L. Furth, executive editor of 
Fortune Magazine. Describing efforts to stimulate 
community thinking about the proper functions 
of the schools, he says, “This was peculiarly diffi- 
cult because ours is one of those schools that most 
judges consider exceptionally good, with a truly 
distinguished administrator and faculty.” 

The head of that school is Douglas G. Grafflin, 
vice-president of Phi Delta Kappa, as you who 
read the masthead of our magazine may note. In 
view of the fact that his own trustee feels that 
way about him, he hardly needs our congratula- 
tions, but here is a carnation for Doug! 
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HE United Nations is the agency through 

which good will internationally expresses 
itself. When I was asked to serve as chairman of 
the Commission on International Educational Co- 
operation for Phi Delta Kappa, I asked myself 
what we were doing in our own high school. 
What should we be doing? I hope you will ask 
yourself like questions, in terms of your own sit- 
uation, your own opportunities and responsibili- 
ties as a Phi Delta Kappan. I report some of our 
findings and thoughts in the hope that the report 
may stimulate your examination and comparison.? 


How TEACH THE UNITED NATIONS 


The title, ‘‘How Teach the United Nations,” 
implies that the question of “Why Teach the 
United Nations” has been answered satisfactorily 
in the affirmative. Earlier articles in THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN have helped us answer the ques- 
tions of why teach the United Nations. A recent 
study made in fifty-five Illinois high schools re- 
vealed that only three did not emphasize the “one 
world” concept in teaching social studies. It is the 
how as well as the why that should call for con- 
tinuous thought and implementation in all of our 
schools if the United States is to give effective 
leadership in the realization of a free and peaceful 
world. 

The major content of this article comes from 
teachers in Bloom Township High School, a four- 
year comprehensive secondary school located ap- 
proximately thirty miles south of Chicago’s loop. 
Drawing as it does from almost every social, racial 
and economic walk of life, it is in itself a minia- 
ture United Nations. 


WHERE BEGIN? 


Unless the ground is fertile, the seed will not 
germinate. So it is with the United Nations. The 





1 The examination of my own school seems a valid first step in 
facing my new responsibilities as chairman of your commission. 
For our lother thinking, I shall appreciate it if you will send to 
me for Commission reports of your activities in your school 


and community in behalf of international educational cooperation. 
That can include much ee a teaching about the United Nations. 
I shall appreciate reports of Phi Delta Kappans as individuals. as 
chapters, as districts. Some of these we shall hope to compile and 
report for the information of all. We shall welcome your sugges- 
tions as to what we should do together. 


How Teach the United Nations? 


By HAROLD H. METCALF 
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* Harold H. Metcalf is Superintendent, Bloom 
Township High School, Chicago Heights, 
Illinois. He is Chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Commission on International Educa 
tional Cooperation. 


relationships among pupils, pupils and staff, and 
school and community must embody principles of 
freedom, brotherhood and understandings. Home 
rooms and extracurricular organizations should 
have an internal structure which makes possible 
wide student participation in establishment of pol- 
icy, in working out functional detail and in plan- 
ning of programs. Skillful teachers plan class pro- 
cedures in such a way as to encourage resourceful- 
ness, responsibility, and cooperation. They provide 
for equality of opportunity, encourage free expres- 
sion of opinion and, with students, work toward 
well defined goals. In such settngs, young people 
more objectively evaluate the worth of our own 
democracy and develop understandings of demo- 
cratic principles which, if carried beyond our 
shores in the worldwide organization of the United 
Nations, may bring permanent peace to mankind. 


WHEN BEGIN? 


There seems to be no school level at which the 
principles outlined in the paragraphs above cannot 
and should not be put into practice. The recent 
survey of public opinion done by Roper for Life 
magazine? found that 64.3% of those responding 
to the question, ““Which do you think has more 
influence on what kind of a person a child will be 
when he grows up—grade school or high school?” 
agreed that grade school is more important. 

Teaching at any level should not extend beyond 
the power of the child to understand. Principles 
which apply in group life at the grade school level 
can later be related to an expanding community 
which gradually takes on shape and meaning. An 
understanding of the peoples who live in our coun- 
try and contribute to its greatness leads to a better 
understanding of those who live beyond ouf 
shores. 





2 Life, Oct. 16, 1950. p. 12. 
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HOW TEACH THE UNITED NATIONS? 


WHERE PRESENT UNITED NATIONS? 


The social studies teachers in a secondary school 
have greater responsibility than others to present 
the United Nations for formal study. English 
teachers may contribute through encouraging the 
writing of compositions relating to United Na- 
tions topics and by directing reading and oral 
composition toward the subject of world peace. 
Joint efforts by English and social studies teachers 
particularly in core curriculum projects can be very 
effective. 

Teachers in most subject fields may teach the 
United Nations concept at some stage in their pro- 
grams. Physical science teachers cannot effectively 
deal with atomic energy without studying its use 
in peace and war and its control. The effects of 
atomic energy on life as studied in biology leads 
to the subject of control. Feeding the population 
of the world leads into areas in which the United 
Nations organizations play an important part. In 
the fine arts, students enjoy an international lan- 
guage and the appeal of beauty from many na- 
tions. In mathematics the teacher helps students 
know the thinking of men of many lands. Illus- 
trations might be drawn from other fields of study 
in which effective teaching calls for the inclusion 
of material on world peace. All social studies areas 
at whatever level are excellent laboratories not 
only for the teaching of principles but also for 
carrying out activities related to the United Na- 
tions. 

School assemblies are ideal for large group pres- 


Editor's Note: You are invited this month to par- 
ticipate in the planning of the Phi Delta Kappa Com- 
mission on International Educational Cooperation by its 
Chairman. Last month a like invitation came from the 
chairman of the Commission on Support of Public Edu- 
cation. You will hear from others in the months fol- 
lowing. By action of the 22nd National Council, Phi 
Delta Kappa has now at work the following Commis- 
sions and Committees: 


. Commission on Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
- Commission on International Educational Cooperation 
- Commission on Support of Public Education 

. Committee on Fiftieth Anniversary 

. Committee on Chapter Handbook 

. Committee on Professional Relations 

. Committee on International Expansion 

- Committee on Professional S Salary Schedule 
Committee on National Office Housing 

. Committee on Membership 

. Committee on Redistricting 

. Committee on District Conference Agenda 


You who desire full membership in Phi Delta Kappa 
have opportunities for work!—R. L. H. 


OPN DAYSPwn e 
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entation and study. The Spanish Club in our school 
has put on a number of assemblies showing the 
customs of people living in Latin America. On 
other occasions, speakers have addressed the stu- 
dent body on subjects dealing directly with con- 
tribution of the United Nations to world peace. 

School organizations such as the United Na- 
tions Club, the Girls’ League, the Spanish Club 
and the Latin Club have contributed. Better world 
understanding is promoted each year by a “Bundle 
Drive” put on during United Nations Week, this 
in cooperation with ‘Save the Children Federa- 
tion.” 

The United Nations Club, formerly the 59 Club, 
grew out of a faculty-student committee formed 
to plan activities for ‘Know Your United Nations 
Week,” October 11-15, 1948. After a talk by Mr. 
James A. Eldridge, a group of students visited the 
midwest office of the American Association for 
United Nations which is located in Chicago. With 
Miss Margaret Norman, head of the social studies 
department, as sponsor, they became the nucleus 
of the club which meets regularly. In its second 
year, the members organized an all school ‘Carni- 
val of Nations” which netted $79.36. This sum 
was sent to “American Relief for Italy” to be used 
in buying supplies for a school in Italy. On October 
27, 1950, the club is again bringing Mr. Eldridge 
for an all school assembly and will at that time pre- 
sent to the school a United Nations flag. Among 
other activities of the club have been participa- 
tion in student meetings in the midwest offices 
in Chicago, attending lectures by Professors Mc- 
Keon at the University of Chicago and sponsoring 
exhibits of United Nations materials at Bloom. 


TEACHING UNITED NATIONS IN SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Mr. Alexander Feldvebel of the Bloom staff 
writes as follows in describing an approach to the 
presentation of the United Nations in history: 


I have been incorporating a study of the United Na- 
tions in my current events classes which I conduct weekly 
in all of my social studies. The periodicals which my 
classes subscribe to, Our Times and Every Week, furnish 
news of and developments in the U. N. In our discus- 
sions I have endeavored to make the following points 
clear: 


a. Basically, the U. N. is a means of voluntary co- 
operation. 
b. The U. N. is not a government. No organ of the 
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U. N. may give orders to any nation with the single 
exception of the authority of the Security Council to 
act against aggressor nations. 

c. The U. N. was not designed to settle problems 
arising out of World War II. 

d. Finally, students should be helped to see that the 
U. N. is an evolving organization that is constantly 
changing to make itself operate more efficiently. 

A tentative teaching outline which I am using follows: 


I. Background 
A. The League of Nations 
1. Organization 
2. Strengths and weaknesses 
3. Causes of its downfall 
B. Events leading up to the U. N. 
1. The Atlantic Charter 
2. Suggested at Teheran 
3. First draft of U. N. charter at Dumbarton 
Oaks 
4. San Francisco Conference 
C. Organization of the U. N. at London 
. Structure of the U. N. 
A. The General Assembly 
B. The Security Council 
C. The Economic and Social Council 
D. The Trusteeship Council 
E. The Secretariat 
F, The International Court of Justice 
Organizations working with the U. N. 
. Important Problems before the U. N. 
A. The veto question 
B. Control of atomic energy 
C. Disarmament 
D. U. N. military force 
E. Settlement of Korean problem 
F. Seating Chinese Communists 


There is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the structure of the United Nations may 
be presented effectively at the high school level. 
Mr. William Holder, another member of the 
Bloom staff, discusses this point: 


A clear and concise study of the structure with an 
analysis of functions follow—The student must not be 
given an opportunity to lose interest during this study 
of the structure. 1 disagree with the idea that a study 
of the structure of government is useless and boring 
to the student and that it has no place in social studies. 
Interest might be aroused by the use of charts—an or- 
ganizational chart for the class room and individual 
charts for the students. I also use group projects—permit 
the students to construct a model U. N. They use their 
heads and hands at the same time. Another project is to 
let the class act as the various sections—the Court 
of Justice, the General Assembly, or the Security Council. 
Give them hypothetical problems and let them solve 
them. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


The following suggestions for approach come 
from Miss Grace Chamberlain: 


In teaching the United Nations to my American his- 
tory classes I usually work from the known to the un- 
known. Thus we study first our own country, our diff- 
culties in setting up a new government, our dissatisfied 
groups, etc. Then when we study international affairs 
we draw a comparison with our nation’s beginnings 
and the U. N.’s beginnings. We discuss the charter, the 
organization, and the accomplishments of the U. N, 
I tend to minimize the disputes as it is the defeats, not 
the successes, that are dealt with at great length in 
current newspapers. Most of my students are skeptical 
of the U. N.; they tend to demand immediate perfec. 
tion. Therefore, I try to build up U. N. as a forum of 
world public opinion rather than as an assembly that 
can of itself prevent war. 

In my citizenship classes I spend little time on the 
structure of the United Nations but considerable time 
on the human element in the U. N.: the language diffi- 
culties, simultaneous translations, the personalities of 
the keymen in the U. N. and the like. 


Mr. George Gilluly outlines part of his proce- 
dure as follows: 


Constant association is made through classroom dis- 
cussion of the problems arising in the development of 
America with those found in the development of a world 
peace organization. Similarity of problems are marked 
and the resultant difficulties are vividly illustrated by 
our past wars and social and economic changes. 

I believe the television broadcasts have done more to 
make Americans conscious of the problems involved 
than any other medium. If they start the series again, 
some use should be made of this program. 


Miss Dorothy Martin states: 


My Economic Geography class uses World Week 
magazine every week. The topics we choose for class dis- 
cussion vary considerably—for example, China this 
week, with Yugoslavia, Germany, and Soviet Russia the 
following three weeks. World Week articles are all writ- 
ten with the United Nations in mind. In addition, each 
issue has a page or more of United Nations News. I 
always call attention to that if it applies in any way to 
our geography. 


Mr. Albert Martin briefly outlines his approach 
in both citizenship and American history: 


In citizenship classes during the first semester the 
United Nations is studied primarily through current 
events. Special discussions of background, organization 
and development are carried out during United Nations 
Week. During the second semester the intensive study 
usually comes at the close of the study of government 
as a logical conclusion to the study of the formal organi- 
zation of local, state and national government. 

In American history the most intensive study of the 
United Nations comes in the second semester at the 





HOW TEACH THE UNITED NATIONS? 


time of the study of U. S. foreign policy. The study is 
not concerned only with the extent to which the U. N. 
represents U. S. foreign policy, but also includes some- 
thing of the need for such an organization for the secur- 


ity of the entire world. 
Materials used in the study come from the textbook, 
current events periodicals and pamphlets found in the 


library. 

The above excerpts taken from approaches fol- 
lowed by a number of Bloom Township High 
School social studies teachers indicate the variety 
in planning and in use of resource materials. 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


The teaching of the United Nations is unavoid- 
able in any realistic approach to social studies in 
an American secondary school of today. The Ko- 
rean war, the iron curtain, Trygve Lie’s appoint- 
ment to succeed himself, the controversy over the 
flying of the United Nations flag and many other 
current problems relate directly to the United Na- 
tions and should be dealt with. 
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Our students must understand that the United 
Nations does have limitations. Whether it will 
have police power to enforce its decisions is a ques- 
tion now up for decision. Through class discus- 
sion, panels, committees and forums, the social 
studies classes can become a means of showing the 
United Nations as a means of free expression for 
all of the countries of the world and as a moral 
force leading toward a better world. 

Is the United Nations to succeed in creating a 
peaceful world or is it to die as the League of 
Nations did? We Phi Delta Kappans are vitally 
concerned in the answer to this question. The Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission for International Edu- 
cational Cooperation has a unique opportunity to 
bring the support of our fraternity to the move- 
ment for world peace. 


Note: Source materials are available in profusion. I men- 
tion only one for high school use. “The United Nations 
Story” by Dorothy B. Robins and Frederic A. Weed. Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. It includes bibliography. 





A Big Idea For a New Year 


She had taught in the one community long 
enough to know everyone in the community. Per- 
haps she had taught there too long, for she was 
beginning to believe that after all there wasn’t 
much left for her in teaching. Each year she dread- 
ed more and more the opening of the school term. 

In an article she read in a business magazine 
during the summer vacation, she got hold of an 
idea that changed her outlook, gave her a new 
world to live in—gave the school new measures of 
good will and improved its public relations im- 
mensely. 

The idea she got is explained by the title 
of the article: “TRY GIVING YOURSELF 
AWAY.” 

The anonymous author of this article told how 
he had left off being selfish with his ideals, and 
had started giving them away. He went out of 
his way to impart ideas he had had for the benefit 
of others. 

This impressed the teacher so much she decided 
to try it. 

She came across in her reading the story of how 


a storekeeper in a city similar in size to hers 
had made a success by changing one of his meth- 
ods. She thought of the local tradesman in the 
same business. She mentioned it to him. He made 
the change suggested, was successful, and grateful 
to the teacher. 

The local doctor, interested in gardening, was 
grateful when the teacher mailed him a clipping 
from the New York Sun about a new kind of rose 
being developed in the East. 

She looked for other opportunities of the ways 
in which she could be of more service to the 
people in her town; not with any idea of personal 
agerandizement or gain, you understand, but 
merely because she was enjoying the experience of 
being useful to others. 

The author of the article said it had brought 
him amazing rewards to do this. At first the teach- 
er was skeptical of that. But not now. For at the 
end of just a couple of months a new world opened 
up. It was a vastly improved world for her, for 
her school. It made her happier, it made the school 
more popular. It added new measures to the good- 
will of both—this simple little idea of giving 
herself away in her ideas to benefit others!— 
“Superintendent's Letter,” in the Georgia Educa- 
tion Journal, September, 1949, page 26. 








Analysis of Research 1n Educational History 


By PHILIP W. PERDEW 


HE approach toward the understanding and 

solution of educational problems through an 
investigation of their genesis or history has an 
abundant literature. In the field of secondary edu- 
cation alone over 900 twentieth century publica- 
tions in the form of books, articles, and mono- 
graphs exist. In addition, numerous master’s and 
doctor’s theses and dissertations utilizing the his- 
torical approach are available in manuscript form 
in many university libraries. An examination of 
the history of some educational problem is a com- 
mon element of many research enterprises con- 
ducted in universities or research bureaus of state, 
courity, and city school systems. 

A study! made by the author had as its underly- 
ing purpose the improvement of historical re- 
search in the field of education. The purpose was 
carried out through the development of criteria 
of historical research. The criteria formed the basis 
for analyzing those publications in the field of 
history of secondary education in America which 
were available in the university and public li- 
braries of Los Angeles. The libraries furnished 
556 publications in that field or over sixty per 
cent of all those articles, monographs, and books 
published since 1900 in the history of secondary 
education in America. 

After the development of a bibliography of 
pertinent historical writings, a second necessary 
step was the development of the criteria of evalua- 
tion. The final list of criteria are the product of 
five investigations concerning (1) the nature and 
scope of history, (2) the nature and scope of edu- 
cational history, (3) definitions of research, (4) 
definitions of research in educational history, and 
(5) suggested criteria of educational research. 


TRENDS IN HISTORICAL THEORY 


An analysis of eighteen books and periodical 
articles by recognized historians dealing with the 
nature and scope of history revealed that the trends 
of recent theoretical discussions in that field can 
be summarized in six statements. 

1. History is affected by the changing intellec- 

1 Philip W. Perdew, “A Critical Analysis of Research in the 
History of Secondary Education in America,” unpublished dis- 


sertation for the degree, Doctor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, June, 1948. 


* Philip W. Perdew is Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Denver, Denver 10, 
Colorado. He is a member of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 


tual climate. Its interests shift with the new in- 
terests of society in each generation. 

2. The present generation is characterized by 
its interest in material culture and its social wel- 
fare aspects. That interest is reflected in history by 
an emphasis upon the history of social institutions. 

3. The interest in social history requires the 
historian to become familiar with the findings and 
techniques of the other social sciences. 

4. The modern historian seeks to know not 
only what happened but why it happened, and he 
seeks for causes in antecedent and contemporary 
events. Small-scale, limited, and local generaliza- 
tions are legitimate and necessary goals of the his- 
torian, but he rejects a universal philosophy of his- 
tory, natural or supernatural, or laws of social 
activity because they are either unobtainable or 
outside the historian’s province. 

5. History seeks to explain the present through 
an understanding of its origins. 

6. Current historiography is scientific in that 
its practitioners seek objectivity in their search for 
truth and employ scientific techniques in evaluating 
their sources as to the ability of those sources to 
state the true facts. 

Educational history is but one phase of history. 
It shares the characteristics of general history. An 
analysis of the writings of eleven prominent his- 
torians of education reveals that their definitions 
of education, as influenced by their studies of its 
history, fall into one of two categories. Education 
consists of those activities (1) by which the aul- 
ture of a society is transmitted from one genefa- 
tion to the next, or (2) through which persons 
achieve independence, individuality, and moral 
responsibility. There is general concurrence in the 
belief that education as a social process is inti- 
mately associated with other social processes and 
events. 

HIsTORY AS RESEARCH 


Dictionaries, encyclopedias, and books on fe 
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ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH 


search tend to agree that the basic definition of re- 
search includes such characteristics as investiga- 
tion, collection of facts, evaluation and selection 
of facts, their analysis and synthesis, and general- 
ization on the basis of the facts. The purpose of 
research is to extend, correct, or verify knowledge. 
When applied to educational history, research may 
be defined as investigation into past educational 
activities, involving the collection of facts, their 
evaluation, analysis, and synthesis into generaliza- 
tions based upon them with the purpose of ex- 
tending, correcting, or verifying knowledge con- 
cerning those activities. The characteristics of his- 
torical research in education are expanded as the 
criteria are developed. 

An investigation of several periodical articles 
and books on educational research revealed that 
new criteria. were needed to fit the framework 
growing out of the earlier research just reported. 
Criteria suggested by other authors were drawn 
upon, revised, and utilized when suitable. Other 
criteria were developed to conform to the ideas 
discovered through the examination of the nature 
and scope of both history and educational history. 
The criteria used for the evaluation of research in 
the history of secondary education consists of ten 
discrete items. 

1. Was the purpose of the study to extend, cor- 
rect, or verify knowledge? By definition, research 
has one or more of the above objectives. 

2. Does the publication present facts? By defi- 
nition, research presents facts. 

3. Are justifiable generalizations and interpre- 
tations made upon the basis of the facts? Research 
involves a reasonable amount of generalization 
arising from an analysis and synthesis of facts. 

4. Are the sources of the facts adequately dem- 
onstrated? Readers of research publications need 
to be able to judge for themselves the reliability of 
the facts presented. This judgment is difficult if 
the sources of the facts are not presented. 

5. Are the sources adequately selected and eval- 
uated? The sources must not only be demonstrated 
through footnotes and bibliography and in the 
text but also be adequate for the problem. Sources 
as near as possible to an event in time and place 
are more likely to yield reliable facts than those 
more remote. 

_ 6. Was the problem of the study properly de- 
limited? A recognition of the limitations of a prob- 
lem is desirable. A statement of a very broad prob- 
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lem with only a partial presentation weakens the 
whole work. 

7. Is the organization of the work logical? 
Failure of an author to construct a logical organi- 
zation of the material impairs the confidence of 
the reader in the whole work. 

8. Are important social factors taken into ac- 
count? One social process or institution influences 
others. The school is a social institution and edu- 
cation a social process. Both are influenced by de- 
velopments in economic life, political movements, 
and other processes and institutions. 

9. Is there adequate recognition of develop- 
ment, of cause and effect? History should present 
events in the light of their causation. The chron- 
ologist or annalist merely details events but the 
historian attempts to place them in their causal 
relationships to each other. 

10. Are the language and style appropriate? 
Some historians regard history as a form of litera- 
ture. Some regard it as a scientific study. From 
either viewpoint, a minimum standard calls for 
communication in a sufficiently attractive style to 
hold the interest of the reader. 

The study proceeded with a utilization of the 
criteria in an analysis of histories of individual 
schools, districts, cities, counties, states, and re- 
gions. Researches concerning the history of the 
secondary school curriculum, certain aspects of 
school administration, and special provisions for 
secondary education were analyzed. 

Two of the groups of historical research excel 
the others. The histories of secondary school ad- 
ministration are strong in their demonstration and 
selection of sources and their statements of their 
problems. They also excel in their recognition of 
important social forces and their demonstration of 
cause and effect relationships. The state histories 
of secondary education, collectively, are exception- 
al in their selection of sources, logical organization, 
style, and in their demonstration of cause and ef- 
fect relationships. 

Two groups of publications are inferior in 
quality to the others. Although they are distin- 
guished by a few studies of exceptional merit, the 
group of publications concerned with the history 
of secondary education in certain school districts, 
cities, and counties are somewhat inferior. They 
are weak in their demonstration and selection of 
sources, logical organization, recognition of sig- 
nificant social forces, demonstration of cause and 
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effect relationships, and style. The histories of in- 
dividual schools are weak in their demonstration 
of sources, their statements of their problems, and 
their logical organization, when measured as a 
group. 

The whole group of 207 publications reveals 
certain strengths and weaknesses. Many of the 
works neglect the influences of social forces upon 
educational developments and the latter's influ- 
ence, in turn, upon developments in other social 
institutions. The publications aie, to a lesser ex- 
tent, weak in their demonstration of cause and 
effect relationships. Their presentation of histori- 
cal data suggests that events which mark educa- 
tional development are relatively discrete and un- 
related to each other. A number of the works 
analyzed fail to state their sources clearly and to 
localize those sources sufficiently to permit other 
students to verify the facts or to pursue a related 
investigation without overlapping the first study. 
The works are strong in their dependence upon 
primary sources. They are strong, too, in their 
statements of their problems. 

There is much good research in the history of 
secondary education in America. There is a larger 
amount of inferior historical writing. Out of the 
556 articles, monographs, and books with titles 
within the prescribed area examined in connec- 
tion with this study only 207 qualified as histori- 
cal research in that their purposes, presentation of 
facts, and generalizations were adequate. The 
remainder were reminiscence, chronology, or 
philosophy. 

The solution of many educational problems is 
sought through research. Much of the research is 
historical in whole or in part. As historical re- 
search in education attempts to meet the criteria 
suggested above it will grow in value and reliabili- 
ty, and our understanding of present problems 
through a knowledge of their genesis will be 
improved. 


Serve All Children! 


“The mortality rate in junior and senior high schools 
today bears mute testimony to the errors in our edu- 
cational system,” says John H. Schwatka, Principal, 
Southern High School, Warren Avenue and William 
Street, Baltimore 30, Maryland. 

“If the schools could provide life situations, to keep 
alive the native curiosity of the child with which he 
first entered school, courses in method would be at a 
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discount! Instead, we try to impose so much second- 
hand knowledge in lieu of real learning experience 
that we succeed beautifully in blunting his faith and 
dulling his efforts. Only the bookish survive. The 
skills and talents of nearly 60 per cent of our boys 
and girls escape the jurisdiction of the schools before 
many desirable behavior patterns have been imparted. 
We lose them before we have clinched lessons in citi- 
zenship, in service, and before we have ‘set’ the ideals 
of the democratic way of life.” 


Have Faith in Schools 


“The finest influence in the life of any American boy 
is his high school,” writes Dean J. F. Wellemeyer, of 
the Kansas City Junior College. “Have faith in your 
schools.” 

“Many of us resent the statement, widely publi- 
cized, that high schools have nothing to offer 60 per 
cent of the students. We feel definitely, there is some- 
thing in it for every boy. 

“Some people, some of them in the American Vo- 
cational Association, give the impression that they 
feel they are the only ones working on the job of 
vocational guidance. They do not seem to recognize 
any field of guidance except for industrial or commer- 
cial occupations. The great occupational fields of pre- 
professional, semi-professional, general academic, so- 
cial or governmental preparation is passed by. The at- 
titude of this group reflects in point of view the move- 
ment which advocated the German system of com- 
plete separation of our schools vocational and aca- 
demic systems. The movement toward general edu- 
cation in high school and college, the establishment 
of the best guidance and placement programs ever 
devised, are token of efforts to serve all young people. 
In our guidance efforts we are improving all the time, 
particularly in follow-up efforts and records. “There's 
nothing wrong here that more money won't cure.’ 

“Now, when a supposedly reputable observer states 
that American high schools do nothing for 60 per cent 
of their students, the statement is as misleading as it 
is untrue. If we have the proper faith in, and loyalty 
to our schools we'll not be turned aside from our laud- 
able efforts at curriculum building and guidance in 
the best interests of all the children of all the people.” 


Fishing is the most popular hobby of educators, 
notes B. Everard Blanchard, USAF Educational Ad- 
viser, after an analysis of 1,280 of the 8,000 educa- 
tors in ““Who'’s Who in American Education,” 1949-50. 
Music, golf, and gardening rank next as important 
leisure time activities. The year 1904 provided more 
leaders than any other year of birth for the men thus 
listed. A considerable proportion of the men listed 
were born in other countries. 












HAT do teachers want of their superintend- 

W ent? What is the role of leadership to be 
played by the superintendent of schools? 

A greater variety of opinion exists than many 

ple realize. Within the same school system, 
we are finding great differences of expectations 
of teachers from their leadership. Perhaps the 
social climate is changing, so that tomorrow teach- 
ers will want something different. Meanwhile, 
maybe in your own situation, you can do some- 
thing to clarify the atmosphere. 

As a part of the Ohio State Leadership Studies, 
we sampled 165 teachers in four school systems 
in Ohio. The 12 force-choice items on ideal lead- 
ership below were part of a larger questionnaire 
developed for pre-testing as part of a larger en- 
terprise. Are the teachers and the superintendent 
in your school agreed on such items as these, as 
to what the ideal superintendent should do? 

1. Do you think that an ideal superintendent 
should generally 

a. —fit his ideas into a group discussion in 

about the same way as other members of 
the group? 

b. —tell the group at the outset what his ideas 

on the subject are? 

2. Where a student’s passing or failing is doubt- 
ful, do you think an ideal superintendent should 

a. —leave the decision up to you? 

b. —pretty much take responsibility for the 

final decision? 

3. Do you think an ideal superintendent should 
feel free to discuss personal problems of his with 


you? 
a. —Yes 
b. —No 


4. Do you think an ideal superintendent should 
in general lean more in the direction of being 
a. —fairly strict? 
b. —fairly easy? 
5. In making changes, do you think an ideal 
superintendent should be more concerned with 
a. —the opinion of his staff regarding the 
change? 
b. —the opinion of community leaders regard- 
ing change? 


The Teacher-Superintendent Relationship 


By MELVIN SEEMAN 
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6. Do you think an ideal superintendent should 
pretty generally act as chairman of group meet- 
ings (total staff, grade meetings, committees, 


etc.) ? 
a. —Yes 
b. —No 


7. Do you think it is more important for an 

ideal superintendent to work out school problems 

a. —with a maximum of efficient personal 
leadership by him? 

b. —with a maximum of staff participation in 

the decisions that are made? 

8. Do you think an ideal superintendent should 
try in his job relationships to 

a. —be just another member of the group? 

b. —keep a certain professional distance be- 

tween himself and the group? 

9. Do you think an ideal superintendent should 
be more concerned with 

a. —having a school program on which the 

community is pretty solidly “with” him? 

b. —having a school program which makes 

pretty full use of the newest advances in 
educational practice? 

10. Where fairly important decisions are dis- 
cussed by committees, do you think an ideal su- 
perintendent should 

a. —be pretty well guided by their decisions 

in taking action? 

b. —feel pretty free to make the final deci- 

sion on his own? 

11. Do you think an ideal superintendent 
should invite staff members to his home for so- 
cial occasions? 

a. —Yes 

b. —No 

12. Do you think an ideal superintendent 
should be more of 

a. —a “‘leader’’ who originates new ideas and 

pushes new programs? 
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b. —a “chairman” who helps the group to 
make its own decisions and take action? 


We should perhaps note that in a larger study 
now under way, we are omitting items 5 and 9, 
as not clearly conforming to the “‘pro-leaderness”’ 
versus “‘non-directiveness’’ choice pattern. 

Meanwhile, for comparison with your findings 
personal and group, you may wish to compare 
your report with our sample of 165 teachers in 
four school systems, given in the table below. 


Ideal Leadership Choices 


Alternative ‘‘a” Alternative “‘b” 


No. No. % 


Item 
No 
1 131 33 20% 
2 118 46 28 
3 55 108 66 
4 144 18 11 
5 141 18 11 
6 99 64 39 
7 22 140 86 
8 60 102 63 
9 71 92 56 
10 130 33 20 
11 98 61 38 
12 50 69 


Taxes and Teachers 


The earned income of the professional man is en- 
titled to special consideration in taxation, says James 
P. Kem, Senator from Missouri, as quoted in The 
Congressional Record, November 28, 1947. 

“When a businessman spends a sum of money in 
order to obtain machinery, equipment, or buildings, 
necessary in his business, he acquires what is called 
for tax purposes a capital investment. He may allocate 
the cost, so much per year, over a number of years, 
and deduct for Federal income tax purposes a yearly 
percentage of the cost. In this manner, he is permitted 
to deduct from his income, free from income tax, the 
cost of the necessary equipment to engage in his busi- 
ness. 

“Before the professional man can engage in his 
chosen calling, he is schooled for several years at a 
considerable cost in order to obtain the specialized 
knowledge and skill required to engage in the prac- 
tice of his profession. Usually a license is required, and 
not infrequently the requirements to qualify for the 
license include a specified number of years in an ap- 
proved technical school. This specialized training cor- 
responds to the machinery and equipment of the busi- 
nessman. It is the professional man’s capital invest- 
ment. 

“If the professional man is to be given the same 
treatment with respect to income tax as is given to the 
businessman, he will be permitted to recover through 
the equivalent of a depreciation charge against taxable 
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income the basic capital he has invested in purchasing 
an essential item of equipment in order to engage in 
his profession. In the case of the professional man the 
need to use this method is greater than in the case of 
the businessman, because skill and knowledge, unlike 
machinery, buildings, and other tangible capital, have 
no resale value and no salvage value. 

“Mention may be made of another discrimination 
in taxes that is peculiar to the members of an ancient 
and honorable profession, the school teachers. The 
practice is now frequent, and it is becoming more so, 
for school boards to require the teachers to attend sum- 
mer school every few years to qualify for continued 
employment or to meet the qualifications for salary 
increases; and the cases in which the school authori- 
ties contribute to the cost of attending summer school 
are few and far between. The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue has stated in its rulings that it considers as ordi- 
nary and necessary business expenses, and therefore 
deductible from taxable income, ‘every necessary item 
of expense in conducting business, incurred primarily 
because of ‘‘and solely in the furtherance of the busi- 
ness engaged in.” ’ Yet in spite of this general rule, in 
a ruling made back in 1921 and followed consistently 
ever since, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has held 
that: “The expenses incurred by school teachers in at- 
tending summer school are in the nature of personal 
expenses incurred in advancing their education and 
are not deductible in computing net income.’ 

“The position taken, in accord with this principle, 
is that any change will have to result from legislation. 
If a business organization sends one of its employees 
to school to learn how to operate a certain machine or 
to learn how to do a certain job better, it can deduct 
as a business expense the cost to it of paying for this 
education of the employee. A physician attending a 
medical convention or a chemistry professor attending 
a scientific meeting or convention may deduct the cost 
as a business expense (Jack v. Commissioner, 13 
B. T. A. 726; Silverman v. Commissioner, 6 B. T. A. 
1928). Although the chemistry professor can deduct 
from his taxable income the cost of attending a con- 
vention to gain new knowledge, and incidentally to 
further his education, if he had spent the same amount 
of time and money at a summer school of some out- 
standing university, in order to gain additional knowl- 
edge so that he could be a better professor of chemis- 
try, he could not deduct this cost as a business ex- 
pense, and neither could he depreciate it as a capital 
investment.” 


(Editor’s Note: This is still the official point of view 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, but recent court 
decisions in suits brought by teachers under advice of 
the National Education Association makes it advisable 
for teachers to file claim for such expenses in tax 
reports. R. L. H.) 





Teacher Satisfaction and Teacher Complaints 


By CHARLES W. BURSCH, II 


APPY teachers must be added to the same list 
that contains the Dodo Bird and the mus- 
tache cup, but then, a completely happy teacher 
should make an experienced observer just as vio- 
lently suspicious as does an absolutely contented 
soldier. I am sure that most everyone will agree 
that a little pointed complaining is probably just 
as good a sign for schools as it is for armies. Our 
problem is to find some other measure of morale, 
adjustment, and happiness so that intelligent com- 
plaints can be listened to and chronic complainers 
ignored. 

Constant change has always been one character- 
istic of “basic” concepts in educational theory. 
However, here and there an idea develops and 
stands up under the rigors of testing through ac- 
tual practice and long usage. The most important 
of these more permanent ideas is the belief, and 
with me the fanatical conviction, that procedures 
of teaching and community living that permit us 
to know our students in several different roles, 
open the door to more efficient learning and bet- 
ter student morale. It seems to me an automatic 
corollary to hold that teaching and administra- 
tive techniques implementing wide and varied 
teacher contacts with students, also lead to better 
teacher morale. My observations have led to the 
personal conviction that teachers of vocational 
agriculture have the curriculum and program, co- 
ordinated nationally, producing the most oppor- 
tunity for students and teachers to meet and ob- 
serve each others reactions to a large variety of 
situations. 

The typical Vocational Agriculture teacher sees 
the student in both laboratory-shop and lecture 
room. He travels with him regularly on field trips. 
He works with him individually on the student's 
project, and in most cases this involves visiting 
the student at his home. 

If our basic premise is correct, this should tend 
to produce integrated, cooperative, well-adjusted 
teachers with a strong sense of professional be- 
longingness. The agriculture teachers do have one 
of the most effective of the teachers professional 
groups in America, but for the purpose of this 
discussion I propose to submit some data on per- 


* Charles W. Bursch, Il, is Supervisor of Test- 
ing and Guidance, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Davis, California. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


sonal adjustment patterns and opinions in such a 
manner that others may compare these opinions 
with groups of teachers known to them. 

In the Special Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity of California offered to meet the summer 
schedule needs of California Vocational Agricul- 
ture teachers, one of the courses is always a grad- 
uate seminar for the presentation and discussion 
of research in education. In the summer of 1950, 
teacher morale was one topic discussed, and the 
following procedure was designed to study the 
problem: 


1. Each student established his basic adjust- 
ment by taking the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory. 


2. Each student identified his interest patterns 
by taking the Kuder Preference Record, Form CH. 


3. After qualifying himself by demonstrating 
emotional adjustment and interest in his general 
areas of work, each student answered two ques- 
tions: (a) What do you consider to be the out- 
standing source of personal satisfaction in the 
teaching procedures you use or in the environment 
in which you work? and (b) What teaching pro- 
cedure or portion of your working environment 
do you consider to be the outstanding source of 
personal dissatisfaction? 


Minnesota Multiphasic scores are obtained for 
nine scales: Hs—Hypochondriasis, D—Depres- 
sion, Hy—Hysteria, Pd—Psychopathic Deviate, 
Mf — Interest (Masculinity-Femininity), Pa — 
Paranoia, Pt—Psychasthenia, Sc—Schizophrenia, 
and Ma—Hypomania. A T-Score of 70 or more 
in any category is considered a danger sign of pos- 
sible emotional difficulty. A score of between 40 
and 60 is the usual and expected response pattern, 

1 Hathaway and McKinley, “Manual for the Minnesota Multi- 


phasic Personality Inventory,” published by the Psychological 
Corporation, New York, New York. 
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but many personalities score between 60 and 70 
in one or two categories without it being a sign 
of potential trouble.’ In addition to having ac- 
ceptable scores on this test, all cases reported here 
had, in my opinion, acceptable personality pat- 
terns for professional and social life when the 
general impression they made was the criterion. 

Kuder scores are obtained in ten general areas. 
They are numbered as follows for identification 
purposes: O—Outdoor, 1—Mechanical, 2—Com- 
putation, 3—Scientific, 4——Persuasive, 5—Artis- 
tic, 6—Literary, 7—-Musical, 8—Social Service, 
and 9—Clerical. Raw scores are converted into 
percentiles, and a percentile rating of 75 or better 
is significant and should be given considerable 
weight in interpretation of the profile. The au- 
thor suggests that agriculture teachers should be 
high in O, in combinations including 1, 3, and 8, 
and sometimes 4 and 6.? In addition to showing 
appropriate interest patterns on this instrument, 
each of these cases is, in my opinion, demonstrat- 
ing his real interest in teaching as a life vocation 
in his daily work and conversation. 

The cases that follow are too few on which to 
base any statements about trends in teacher morale, 
but they serve to illustrate one method of mov- 
ing toward satisfaction in teaching, and they fur- 
nish some very thought provoking comments. The 
method outlined above will provide after its first 
use on any group of teachers, the information on 
which to base the selection of a sample to fit any 
problem in teacher morale and adjustment. This 
procedure will also serve to eliminate the age-old 
charge about complaints, that they are the off- 
spring of emotionally or vocationally maladjusted 
individuals only. 

Case I 


M.M.P.I.—Hs—49, D—48, Hy—62, Pd—s5, Mf—465, 
Pa—53, Pt—50, Sc—53, Ma—60. 
Kuder—O—99, 1—25, 2—63, 3—75, 4—3, 5—58, 6— 


49, 7—58, 8—97, 9—7. 
Statistics: Male, aged 34, married with one child, five 


years of teaching, and earning $4,950. 
Satisfaction: “Observing progress and development in my 
students.” 
Dissatisfaction: “Red tape involved in teaching.” 
Case II 


M.M.P.I.: Hs—52, D—51, Hy—55, Pd—s0, Mf—49, 
Pa—65, Pt—52, Sc—57, Ma—43. 

Kuder: 0—100, 1—34, 2—13, 3—16, 4—89, 5—5, 6— 
81, 7—63, 8—64, 9—1. 

Statistics: Male, aged 27, married with one child, four 
years of teaching and earning $4,300. 

Satisfaction: “Realization of being chiefly responsible for 
advancement of a student.” 

2 Kuder, “Examiner Manual for the Kuder Preference Record, 


Vocational, Form C,” published by Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Dissatisfaction: “Working with students who are not 
interested.” 
Case III 


M.M.P.I.; Hs—47, D—39, Hy—51, Pd—46, Mf—s7, 
Pa—44, Pt—50, Sc—50, Ma—68. 

Kuder: 0—84, 1—99, 2—22, 3—55, 4—73, 5—36, 6— 
30, 7—2, 8—42, 9—6. 

Statistics: Male, a 32, married with one child, eight 
years of teaching earning $4,900. 

Satisfaction: “Character development among the students,” 

Dissatisfaction: “Grading students.” 


Case IV 


M.M.P.I.: Hs—57, D—56, Hy—60, Pd—67, Mf—si, 
Pa—56, Pt—54, Sc—57, Ma—45. 

Kuder: 0—96, 1—54, 2—48, 3—50, 4—42, 5—52, 6— 
77, 7—37, 8—13, 9—50. 

Statistics: Male, aged 39, married with two children, 
seven years of teaching and earning $4,500. 

Satisfaction: ‘Personal contact with students thus becom. 
ing involved in their successes later in life.” 

Dissatisfaction: “Discipline problems resulting from 
broken homes.” 


Case V 


M.M.P.I.: Hs—s9, D—s8, Hy—64, Pd—5s7, Mf—so, 
Pa—50, Pt—58, Sc—61, Ma—58. 

Kuder: 0—96, 1—67, 2—27, 3—88, 4—73, 5—1 1, 6— 
49, 7—5, 8—97, 9—11. 

Statistics: Male, aged 28, married, three years of teaching, 
and earning $3,720. 

Satisfaction: “Seeing students become interested in learn- 
ing new things and developing their individual projects.” 
ee “Students that never settle down—horse- 
play.” 

Case VI 


M.M.P.I.: Hs—52, D—44, Hy—53, Pd—41, Mf—‘S1, 
Pa—62, Pt—56, Sc—55, Ma—60. 

Kuder: 0—80, 1—81, 2—94, 3—38, 4—37, 5—7, 6—48, 
7—54, 8—81, 9—50. 

Statistics: Male, aged 31, married with one child, four 
years of teaching, and earning $4,350. 

Satisfaction: “Seeing a completed project involving skills 
I have taught.” 

Dissatisfaction: “‘Lecturing about citizenship and disci- 


pline.” 
Case VII 


M.M.P.I.: Hs—44, D—46, Hy—53, Pd—32, Mf—65, 
Pa—44, Pt—52, Sc—50, Ma—63. 
Kuder: 0—86, i—39, 2—2, 3—12, 4—34, 5—-67, 6—49, 


7—67, 8—85, 9—65. 
Statistics: Male, aged 29, single, two years of teaching, 


and earning $4,006. 
Satisfaction: “Contact with farm people, students, and 


adults.” 
Dissatisfaction: ‘Administrative criticism of program.” 


The Directory number of American Annals of the 
Deaf for the first time carries a list of certified execu- 
tives of American schools for the deaf as well as 
instructors. It lists schools for the deaf in the United 
States and Canada, summer camps, films pertaining 
to the deaf, hearing aids, organizations for the deaf, 
and instructors of the deaf, and periodicals for the 
deaf published everywhere in the world. It may be 
obtained at $1.00 from The American Annals of the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 





Rewards in Community Service 


By FLOYD T. GOODIER 


OME of the most permanent satisfactions to be 
found in teaching grow out of participation 
in the life of the community. 

Traditionally, teachers have been somewhat iso- 
lated. For too many years communities, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, placed teachers upon a pedes- 
tal. There was a wide gap in learning between the 
laity and the teaching profession. The teacher 
could work all the hard problems in the back of 
the Arithmetic, parse the difficult sentences in the 
grammar, spell all the jaw-breakers, and in general 
represented erudition. “And still the wonder grew 
that one small head could carry all he knew.” 

Fortunately, conditions have changed. At least 
one mid-west school district pays teachers to work 
in stores, take part in camping activities, work in 
settlement houses, and engage in other non-class- 
room experiences during summer months in order 
to become better acquainted with life outside the 
school house. Teacher agency blanks ask specifically 
for the non-school, non-teaching experience of 
their candidates. Teacher-education institutions ex- 
pect their students to prepare for both classroom 
and out-of-school services. 

Only as a school provides these “‘extra’’ services, 
can it fulfill its function according to modern stand- 
ards. As the philosophy of John Dewey has been 
understood and applied, the separation of school 
and life has been ended. Today more of actual life 
is steadily entering the school and more of school 
is taking place outside the school building. 

Opportunities for such services are legion. In 
many ways a school may contribute to community 
life through its teachers. 

Perhaps the first of these opportunities, at least 
historically, is found in the church. The early teach- 
er was frequently the local preacher. Always the 
church and school have been laboring for the same 
general end—the building of ethical character. 
Teachers, because of their training are welcome in 
local programs of religious education. Those with 
musical ability serve in church choirs. Others find 
work with recreational groups. 

Various youth organizations provide other simi- 
lar types of service. Many leaders in scouting for 


* Floyd T. Goodier is Professor Emeritus in 
Education, Illinois State Normal U niversity, 
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both boys and girls are teachers. Camping parties 
and hiking clubs are in need of leaders and can 
make good use of interested teachers. 

Teachers prepared to participate in music, vocal 
or instrumental, have an easy entree, both to cul- 
tured homes and to community service. Choirs, 
bands, orchestras, and similar musical organiza- 
tions are always looking for members and frequent- 
ly for leaders or directors. Many teachers have their 
musical ability to thank for rich community con- 
tacts. Almost as much may be said for teachers with 
dramatic ability. During World War II many com- 
munities learned how to organize, develop, and 
enjoy amateur dramatics. Teachers may help locate 
little-suspected dramatic talent and find pleasure 
and satisfaction in working with local dramatic 
groups. 

More closely connected with the school are serv- 
ices rendered the community by teachers of Agri- 
culture, Industrial Arts and Home Economics. It is 
a commonplace for teachers in these fields to carry 
on evening and Saturday classes in adult education, 
go to homes to work with adults, and in general 
make their backgrounds of training and experi- 
ence available to the area where they are em- 
ployed. 

Not so many years ago the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation was almost the only club to which a teacher 
was expected to belong. No longer is this true. 
While teachers professionally do their part in this 
worth-while organization, they are also found in 
fraternal, service, and purely social clubs in in- 
creasing numbers. Women’s clubs meet at a time 
when teachers can attend or school boards excuse 
teachers to attend. Men teachers are freed from 
classes between 1:00 and 1:30 P. M. in order that 
they may belong to the men’s service clubs. Teach- 
ers are popular in some localities because they make 
good partners at bridge. 

Many other illustrations might be given of the 
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increasing place teachers are taking in the out-of- 
school life of the communities where they are em- 
ployed. Of course, the participation has a double 
value. Teachers are extending their services much 
beyond the classroom and serving adults as well 
as children and youth. 

Teachers are also receiving as well as giving. 
They secure a first-hand knowledge of the com- 
munity, they become acquainted with parents and 
patrons, they grow personally as well as profes- 
sionally, they develop new interests, they learn to 
understand and appreciate problems confronting 
their pupils, they get increased enjoyment from 
life. 

But there is still greater and more permanent 
return. As teachers interpret their assignments in 
these broader terms, their profession takes on more 
vital significance. They identify themselves with 
the communities where they work. They realize 
that the greatest teachers give of themselves as 
well as of their store of knowledge. Immediate 
aims give way to long-time goals. They realize that 
community improvement to be of most worth is the 
result of hearty, loyal cooperation of many per- 
sons. They learn that it is more important that the 


progress be a cooperative effort and be headed in 
the right direction than that it be rapid. 

All of this spells satisfaction—a satisfaction 
in teaching that can be found in no other way. 


Persons Teach! 


“Somehow, we hate to think of teachers as having 
problems, that is personal problems,” Bernard S. Stell, 
M.D., told Alpha Psi Chapter. 

Teachers are human beings and as such are no bet- 
ter nor any worse in their emotional maturity than the 
average of any group of people. But teachers, gener- 
ally, feel that they have to be perfect, that they have 
to set a shining example for the students. Administra- 
tors expect it and parents demand it, so that teachers 
struggle with themselves by a series of intellectual 
maneuvers to hide from the students and all others 
their personal problems. By doing just that they ex- 
haust their emotional energy and cannot relate them- 
selves adequately to others. Teachers with personal dif- 
ficulties are a problem to themselves and a much 
greater problem to the students who, day in and day 
out, harass the teacher by the things that really should 
not chafe them. It is a vicious cycle; each irritates the 
other, but because the teacher is in an authoritative 
position, he is for a short time and on a superficial 
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level the winner; emotionally, however, he is a fail- 
ure, and what is worse the students know it. 

Some teachers solve this uncomfortable situation 
by being automotons, devoid of any needs, wishes, 
hates and loves. They are the so-called perfect teach- 
ers, but their successes bring on a new crop of students 
with problems. 

“Intellectualism plays no significant part in any 
interpersonal relationship. Thus a child’s friend has 
more influence on him than his day school teacher, 
often. The greater the influence, the greater the use 
of feeling tones, and the closer the cooperation and 
actual working together. The feeling that exists be- 
tween two individuals is what creates a reflex pattern 
between the various anatomical and psychological as- 
pects of the human being. Teachers who are insecure 
or who feel inadequate are more likely to interpret as 
a challenge many of the normal but unpleasant char- 
acteristics of children and thus make interpersonal re- 
lationships difficult. The uncertainty of their own com- 
petence makes them highly sensitive to criticism and 
minor slights. They cannot allow the student his right 
to self expression; they deprive him of an adequate 
evaluation of himself and his peers when they make 
him sit quietly in his seat all day. Personality growth 
is difficult as a result of the lessening of any overt 
behaviour except on the intellectual level. Generally, 
teachers consider the quiet, shy and submissive stu- 
dent as a model ; psychiatrists consider him as a devi- 
ant personality in need of as much care and treatment 
as the aggressive and loud student.” 


Do Failures Follow Standards? 


Beware the converse in logic, says Joseph Seidlin 
of Alfred University, New York. High standards lead 
to many “failures” ; does it follow that many failures 
establish high standards? We may accept the principle 
that the more nearly perfect the teacher, the fewer 
the failures in his class; it does not follow that the 
fewer the failures, the more perfect the teacher. 

Committed as we are in a democracy to mass school- 
ing at all levels, high standards involve not only 
achievement of high order, but also the greatest num- 
ber of learners. Standards suffer either when quality 
of achievement is impoverished, or when mortality is 
increased. In the unachievable perfect school, none 
but the mentally and physically crippled could fail. 


The Principal and the P.T.A. 


‘A principal who does not have a P. T. A. is either 
lazy or afraid,” says Herold C. Hunt, general supet- 
intendent of the Chicago public schools, as quoted in 
“Toughest School Job in the Country,” in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, October 7, 1950, page 29. 





I Love to Teach 


By PHILIP PEAK 


ILLIAM LYON PHELPs once made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as 
a musician loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, 
as a strong man rejoices to run a race.” 

What is there about this profession of teaching 
that holds ore like the fine arts of life? 

Suppose we take a moment and catalogue the 
characteristics of a profession which keeps a man 
in it. This list might be as follows, (1) a living 
wage, (2) respect, (3) power, (4) desirable as- 
sociates, (5) altruistic reasons. 

Can the profession of teaching fulfill all these 
desires? Is it possible for this profession of ours to 
stand beside the others in rounding out the life 
of its participants? Let’s check and see. Consider 
first the living wage. We know that teachers sal- 
aries have been and still are too low but did you 
see teachers in the bread lines during depressions? 
Do teachers go on the WPA? Do many teachers 
lose their homes because they cannot make the 
payments? Do teachers keep their children home 
from school to help expand the family income? 
The answer in nearly every case is ‘‘no.”” Perhaps 
it is not what we get, but how we use it. In any 
event, the living standard of the teacher does not 
fluctuate as it does in many other types of work. 

Now, let’s look at No. 2. Teachers hold the sin- 
cere respect of patrons and students. Many times 
teachers do not feel this is true because the patron 
wines and dines the banker, lawyer and doctor but 
not the teacher. This is a compliment to the teacher 
because the patron is humble in his presence and 
does not feel that the glitter of worldly activities 
is necessary. The students, however, carry the teach- 
ers torch from the time they enter school until they 
die. All of you have felt the satisfaction of having 
former students come back for advice, and counsel 
or because they feel you have been a guiding light 
in their lives and they want to continue to use that 
light. 


THE TEACHER Has POWER 


For the person who wants power, the school 
room offers a wonderful opportunity. It is one of 
the frightening things in Education. The teacher 
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of boys and girls is the shaper of the nation. The 
teacher’s responsibility is enormous. We have trans- 
formed entire nations through a few short years by 
education of its youth. Communities move when 
the youth takes up the cry. And who can start this 
cry? The teacher! As educators we should not ha- 
rangue about conditions, they are the product of 
our schools. If we think they should be changed, 
in our hands are the tools. Is any other single group 
of people in the strategic position of being able to 
contact every member of a nation? If it is power 
you want to wield, there is no more vulnerable spot 
than the classroom and we hope and pray that this 
power is for good, not evil. Now, No. 4 is perhaps 
most important in the lives of all of us. In the class- 
room your pupils take you as you are, no false lines 
of demarcation have been set up. If you practice 
what is expected there is no social color line. The 
high and the low are on your calling list. You have 
an open door to the community through the eyes 
of the student. Sometimes we think it isn’t there 
but take a short quick glance at No. 5. The preach- 
er helps only those he can gather in, the doctor 
only those who come after they are ill, the lawyer 
only those who have been to jail. But the teacher 
keeps watch from ages 4 to 16 and over, he encour- 
ages those who run to run faster, he brings to life 
the sleeping powers, he conquers evil before it 
first attacks, he gives the lighted candle of life to 
many a wandering soul who would never pass an- 
other door. 

The unknown teacher has power, respect, 
friends and thousands of candles which he has 
lighted for others but whose ruddy glow will 
brighten hjs life throughout the years. The com- 
pensations of teaching are great to the man who 
really sees the profession with all its implications. 
Stop and take a long look, then you will say with 
William Lyon Phelps, I Love To Teach. 
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Needed Research in Teacher Education 


UGGESTIONS for research were made by many 
S of the study groups of the National Confer- 
ence on Evaluative Criteria for Teacher-Education 
Programs, held at Indiana University in 1950 un- 
der sponsorship of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the National Education Association of the United 
States. As noted in the reports of the recorders of 
the group, some of these suggestions are: 


(Group 1—Institutional Objectives). There is need 
for additional research in determining the characteristics 
of a good teacher, in measuring the product of different 
types of curricula for teachers, in estimating the effects 
of attitudes toward teaching upon the effectiveness of 
an institution, and in discovering ways and means ef- 
fectively to provide prospective teachers with moral and 
ethical values considered desirable in the members of 
the profession. 

(Group 1A—Institutional Objectives) Areas of ex- 
perimentation and research are campus services in rela- 
tion to health, speech, reading, character, and citizenship 
education. Criteria should be established for the meas- 
urement of these services on college campuses. 

(Group 2—Professional Personnel) Research is need- 
ed to: 

1. Determine who the successful teacher is 

2. Isolate and define those characteristics that con- 
tribute to teaching efficiency 

3. Devise procedures and instruments to measure qual- 
ities and to evaluate activities 

4. Determine the minimum amount of a particular 
quality that is necessary for effective teaching and to 
establish the relative importance of the various char- 
acteristics 

5. Study the source of the qualities that contribute to 
teaching competencies and the extent to which they are 
modifiable through education. 

(Group 4A—Facilities and Resources) Suggested 
Areas for research: Studies relating to minimum and 
maximum number of pupils to be assigned to classrooms 
in which student teaching is to be conducted, and studies 
of time allocated to student-teaching experiences and the 
relative effectiveness of different organizational patterns 
for student teaching. 

(Group 5—Financial Support and Financial Policy) 

1. The relationship of institutional expenditures for 
maintenance and operation and for salaries of profes- 
sional staff members. 

2. Comparative study of faculty salaries in teacher- 
education institutions and in similar professional insti- 
tutions in each state and on a nationwide basis. 

3. Relationship of the teaching load to effective teach- 
ing in teacher-education institutions. 

4. Relationship of the personnel factors of tenure, 
sabatical leave, adequate research facilities, retire- 


ment, etc., to the degree of effectiveness in teaching. 

5. The effect upon the degree of competence in teach. 
ing that providing various types of richer professional 
laboratory experiences have upon teachers in their pre- 
service preparation. 

6. More effective and desirable methods of teaching 
large classes. 

7. Study by institutions of various methods of follow- 
up of recent graduates to check on effectiveness of in- 
structional program. 

(Group 5A—Financial Support and Financial Policy) 

1. A continuing study of the whole area of teaching 
loads of faculty members and methods of determining 
what a reasonable load is. 

2. A study of minimum and maximum number of 
pupils to be assigned to classrooms and faculty members, 

3. An investigation of the possibilities of simplifying 
accounting systems and devising methods of securing 
needed information without waste of time. 

4. Determination of the actual cost per-credit hour 
in institutions that are judged to be doing outstanding 
work in teacher education. 

5. The preparation and validation of suitable instru- 
ments to evaluate the instructional program so that 
costs of desirable programs can be determined. 

6. A study of all possible means of financing field 
services and follow-up services. 

7. Research into the most effective types of student 
teaching and their relative costs. 

8. Research into selective admission methods and their 
costs. Selective admission methods should be constantly 
studied and improved. 

9. The establishment of a program of institutional 
research and self-appraisal to determine within each 
institution its aims and objectives, and how well these 
aims and objectives are being met. 

(Group 7—Programs of General Education for Se- 
curing Initial Competencies as Related to Teaching) 
Research needs for the general education of teachers. 
What are the best answers to the following questions: 

1. How are we to measure and evaluate achievement 
in many of the general and more qualitative objectives 
of the program? 

2. How should we locate and define the critical level 
of competent achievement in the goals of general edu- 
cation? 

3. What norms can be established for traits and 
achievements which enable us to make meaningful evalu- 
ation of the work of general education? 

4, What are the best educational procedures for the 
development of attitudes, appreciations, and skills to 
be taught? 

5. What is the relationship of knowledge to develop- 
ment of attitudes and skills? 

6. What are the comparative motivational effects of 
various types of general-education programs on attain- 
ment of such levels of achievement as: course requife- 
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ments, promotional requirements, graduation require- 
ments, life-function requirements? 

7. What are the best patterns of curricular organiza- 
tion and teaching procedures in general education? 

g. What educational procedures produce the most ef- 
fective generalization, transfer, and application of prin- 
ciples? 

* What are the qualities and achievements of 
teachers which produce the best results in general edu- 
cation? 

10. How should a general-education program be or- 
ganized to produce more than a sketchy, superficial, and 
relatively meaningless smattering acquaintance with 
many subjects? 

(Group 7A—Programs of General Education for Se- 
curing Initial Competencies as Related to Teaching) 

The final proof of the effectiveness of a general- 
education program would be the desirable behavior of 
the individuals influenced by it. The behavior of these 
individuals should be observed and studied (1) while 
they are college students, and (2) after they go out 
into the world as alumni of the institution. In last 
analysis, only by a study of the needs and demands of 
life and society, and then a study of the degree to which 
these needs are met as revealed by the practice of living, 
can the validity of criteria for evaluation of general- 
education programs be tested. 

(Group 8—Programs of Specialization for Securing 
Initial Competencies as Related to Teaching) 

1. The subject combinations that will best be suited 
to a teacher of the kindergarten-primary, upper ele- 
mentary, junior-high school, and secondary levels. 

2. A study of the broad-area combinations best suited 
to teachers’ needs at the various levels of teaching. 

3. The effectiveness or validity of national teacher 
examinations and graduate-record examinations as a 
measure of reasonable competencies of institutions and/ 
or individuals. 

4. The specializations necessary for the kindergarten- 
primary teacher, the elementary teacher, and the teach- 
ing areas of the secondary teacher. 

5. Credit evaluation of courses such as supervised 
teaching and applied music. 

6. Study of the overlapping of and duplication of 
courses and course contents. 

(Group 8A—Programs of Specialization for Secur- 
ing Initial Competencies as Related to Teaching) 

1. To what extent does the democratic classroom and 
democratic school exist today? 

2. How can democracy be practiced in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions so that its principles will be imple- 
mented in the elementary and secondary schools? 

3. What practical steps can be taken to assist teacher- 
education institutions to give students experiences in 
the core curriculum? 

4. Study teachers who have been out of college for 
four or five years to determine: 

a. Courses needed and not provided 

b. Courses given and not needed 

c. Courses which were not valuable 

d. Courses which should be amplified 

5. Reevaluate institutional offerings in the light of 
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the over-all subject-matter competencies of the institu- 
tion’s graduates. 

6. Are all subject matter combinations equally ap- 
propriate for majors and minors or are some subject 
combinations more appropriate for majors and minors? 

7. Determine the effects of various media of communi- 
cation on the formation of the attitudes and communica- 
tion habits of children. 

8. What is the relative effectiveness of different media 
of communication in the development of informational 
competencies? 

9. Determine the extent to which training in the 
technical fields applies to the actual teaching in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

(Group 9—Programs of Professional Education) Re- 
search is needed: 

1. To study the possibility of some degree of stand- 
ardization in the titles and course content in the basic 
program of professional education with a view of pro- 
moting some exchange and reciprocity between states 
in the certification of teachers. 

2. To study the effect and class-size in the develop- 
ment of close personal, human relationships between 
teacher and students in professional-education courses. 

3. To study the implication of individual differences 
in human growth and development, as well as other 
psychological findings, upon the competencies needed 
by the teacher. 

4. To study the maturational patterns of individuals 
during the program of preservice and in-service edu- 
cation with a view of determining more adequately the 
placing of various experiences in the professional 
sequence. 

5. To determine what procedures are most helpful in 
developing adequate normative and descriptive general- 
izations from the concrete experiences of students. 

(Group 11—Programs for the Preparation of Super- 
visors, Administrators, and Professional Personnel in 
Areas of Special School Services) 

1. Identification and analysis of competencies for the 
various types of positions. 

2. Effective methods of instruction or organization 
of curricula for the training of administrators and super- 
visors. 

(Group 11A—Programs for the Preparation of Super- 
visors, Administrators, and Professional Personnel in 
Areas of Special School Services) 

1. What should be the certification requirements for 
specialized personnel? 

2. What are the personality traits required for each 
type of special service? 

3. What should be the means of selection of this type 
of personnel? 

4, What technical and scientific methods are avail- 
able to special service personnel? 

5. What experiences with children via internships, 
apprenticeships, practicums can be developed under prin- 
ciples concerned with the purpose as applied to these 
areas? 

(Group 12A—Institutional Services to School Systems 
and Teachers in the Field) 

1. What should be the minimum standards for serv- 
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ice by an approved teacher-education institution to school 
systems and the teachers in the field? 

2. What should be the relationship of the service 
program to internship and cadet-teaching programs? 

3. How may the costs of adequate-service programs 
be met? 


Teacher - Training 


The 39 teachers of the College of Education in 
the University of Tennessee who are responsible for 
training teachers in the public schools, spend half 
their time in the public schools. 

The system of having each college professor in 
the College of Education spend half time in the Uni- 
versity classroom and half time in field work has been 
in effect in the University of Tennessee since 1945. 
When N. E. Fitzgerald came to the responsibility 
as Dean of the College, the administration committed 
itself to the policy of bringing to the service of chil- 
dren the same type of service which land grant col- 
leges have given to hogs and cattle in the departments 
of vocational education. The system requires twice 
as many teachers to service classroom responsibilities. 
The questions which were raised at the beginning 
have since resolved themselves in strong support of 
the present program by the administration and trus- 
tees of the University of Tennessee. 


Students in teacher-training who choose elementary 
physical education as a supplementary course achieve 
significantly greater success in terms of combined su- 
pervisory ratings than is achieved by those who do not 
take the course, says J. Arthur Keddy in a doctoral 
study at the University of Toronto. The ratings are 
those of principal and inspector. “Combined super- 
visory ratings appear to have no significant relation- 
ship with the taking of any particular course or option 
other than elementary physical education, or with the 
number of subjects taken both in the University and 
in the Ontario College of Education.” He finds fur- 
ther that “coaching and athletic experience, high schol- 
arship, and a moderate participation in college extra- 
curricular activities are in significant relationship to 
the combined judgment of inspectors and principals.” 
—Canadian Education, Jane 1950, p. 55-56. 


The subject matter of educational psychology should 
be children and adolescents—how they grow, learn, 
and adjust, says Glenn M. Blair in Educational Psy- 
chology, Its Development and Present Status, a bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Research and Service of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Illinois. 

“For the course in educational psychology to make 
a difference in the actual work of teaching, only that 
content should be selected and emphasized which has 
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maximum educational applicability. . . . Individuals 
learn what they do. . . . A teacher's ability to recite 
psychological facts or principles gives no assurance that 
he will be able to utilize them when educational prob- 
lems are encountered in the schoolroom. 

“The teacher who would successfully guide the de- 
velopment, learning, and adjustment of children must 
(1) possess a comprehensive and integrated set of 
psychological principles which explain human behav- 
ior, and (2) possess a technique for studying the in- 
dividual child in order to determine which principles 
explain his behavior in a given situation.” 


“Many of the best teachers being trained today are 
Negroes,” says John William Sperry in Life, October 
16, 1950, page 152. His explanation is that “because 
Negroes still have fewer business opportunities than 
white people, they are sending many of their highest 
caliber people into teaching.” After a visit to many 
campuses, he finds that the “scorned and neglected 
colleges” which train teachers, both white and col- 
ored, are “appallingly ill-equipped for the job.” 


Among the suggestions given by Edward A. Taylor 
to graduate students planning questionnaires in the 
Colorado A & M College last year was the follow- 
ing: 

“Define any terms that might be misunderstood. 
The simple word ‘teacher’ is often difficult to define. 
Would it include full-time counselors? Good's Dic- 
tionary of Education, with definitions established by 
more than 100 reviewing committees, is the accepted 
standard for terms in education.” 

Brother Taylor is currently Supervisor of Testing 
and Evaluation in the office of the Alameda County 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California. 


Most of the states in the United States have similar 
requirements of academic work for comparable cer- 
tificates, reports Bernard Whitten Taylor, in “An 
Analysis of State Education Department Regulation 
of Teacher Certification in the United States,” un- 
published Masters’ thesis at the University of North 
Dakota. There is a demand for greater professional 
training for elementary school teachers than for sec- 
ondary school teachers. The demands made upon 
teachers of specific subjects varied greatly among the 
states. 


The Journal of Teacher Education is a quarterly 
at $3.00 per year from the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1201 
Sixteenthth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. It 
is published as a service to those professionally in- 
terested in the preparation and growth in service of 
teachers. 





The Dictionary of Education 


The Dictionary of Education is five years old. 
Published in 1945, it was the fruit of twenty years 
of labor by its editor, Carter V. Good. He found 
help in Phi Delta Kappa, which voted at a Cin- 
cinnati meeting of the national council, December, 
1937, to sponsor the preparation of a comprehen- 
sive educational dictionary. 

Commercial publishers had estimated that it 
would cost $200,000 to prepare the Dictionary 
of Education. The labors of hundreds of Phi Delta 
Kappans and other friends of education enlisted 
by the committees of the fraternity made possible 
the production of the Dictionary at a cost of $13,- 
000 in cash advanced by the fraternity. Some 20,- 
000 definitions were written by more than 100 
specialists. Some 100 reviewing committees, for 
the most part representing national professional 
organizations, evaluated the definitions in par- 
ticular areas. The editorial office supported by 
Phi Delta Kappa edited and collated the material. 
Royalties on the book are payable to Phi Delta 
Kappa, thus refunding slowly the cash investment. 

Two printings of the dictionary have now been 
sold. As the second printing faces the prospect of 
soon being exhausted, thinking is being done 
concerning revision to bring it up to date. 

But what is the judgment of the Dictionary of 
Education, and what has been its usefulness in the 
first five years of its existence? That the several 
thousand people who had a part in the production 
of the Dictionary may see what others think of 
their labors, we reproduce here some of the things 
said in other publications concerning the Diction- 
ary of Education. 


“As an authoritative reference on the meaning of 
technical and professional terms in the field of educa- 
tion, the Dictionary of Education, recently published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Company, serves the purpose 
previously achieved by the publication of technical dic- 
tionaries in such special fields as medicine, law, engi- 
neering, and psychology.”—Harold A. Anderson, “Dic- 
tionary of Education,” School Review, 53 (October, 
1945), 451. 


“The material is well selected and carefully organ- 
ized . . . It should enable educational workers to 
speak and write with more concise meaning than here- 
tofore. It should also contribute significantly toward 
the elevation of teaching to a professional status. Phi 
Delta Kappa, the Editor, the Advisory Committee, and 
the Editorial Assistants are to be congratulated on a 





Have you placed your order for a copy of 
The Dictionary of Education for your school 
library? If not, order now at $4.00 per vol- 
ume from McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 











job well done.”—Journal of Educational Sociology, 20 
(December, 1946), 256. 


“It is the first instrument of the profession as a whole 
which is dedicated to exactness of words and the artistry 
of precision. For years a certain confusion and looseness 
in expression has prevailed in educational literature 
mainly because writers have freely coined thousands of 
expressions while others have given strange new mean- 
ings to old words. Consequently, students of education 
will welcome this authoritative source of information.” 
—Urban H. Fleege, S.M., Catholic University of Ameri- 
ca, in Catholic Educational Review, 43 (October, 1945), 
509-10. 


“Altogether it forms a monumental work . . . It is 
scholarly, accurate, and thorough.”—Science Education, 
30 (March, 1946), 108. 


“The book should help very much in making more 
definitive the terminology in teaching.”—Journal of 
Business Education, 21 (January, 1946), 41. 


“For the past month I have had the Dictionary of 
Education on my desk where I could refer to it often. 
I have found the definitions I have used very well writ- 
ten and very helpful.”—G. W. Frasier, President, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, in Journal of American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, 21 (January, 1946), 
268-69. 


“Members of the teaching profession are greatly in- 
debted to the editor and his many co-workers for this 
worthy initial contribution to the definition of educa- 
tional terms. The science of education has long been 
in need of greater clarification of its terminology . . . 

“Here is a ‘must’ for every teacher-education institu- 
tion, library, for every school system’s professional li- 
brary, and for every research worker and writer in edu- 
cation.”—F. C. Borgeson, New York University, in 
Clearing House, 21 (September, 1946), 57. 


“It is to the credit of the Dictionary of Education 
that it has been to a large degree successful in solving 
the problem of defining evolving terms without falling 
into the danger of making arbitrary definitions which 
would not have common acceptance and which would 
not be realistically based upon common usage in educa- 
tional circles . . . The high quality of the dictionary 
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represents a major achievement of the editor and his 
associates. 

“The final test of any dictionary is its usefulness. This 
reviewer originally had some doubts since those who 
would be most likely to use it would be fairly familiar 
with the educational literature and reasonably aware 
of the meaning of technical terms. He has been sur- 
prised to find that many people consult the copy in his 
office and that it is frequently referred to in professional 
discussions. It will certainly be of value to both under- 
graduate and graduate students in colleges of education 
and to teachers in service. The practice of indicating 
synonyms and the system of cross references help make 
it a handy aid for the person writing on educational 
topics. 

“The dictionary as a whole represents a major con- 
tribution. It constitutes one of the best refutations pos- 
sible to those within and without the profession who say 
that educators deal largely in meaningless and unintel- 
ligible verbiage. It demonstrates conclusively that edu- 
cational terminology does have meaning and signifi- 
cance. Education, like other fields, has developed an 
economical technical vocabulary, and it has as much 
right to its technical vocabulary as do other fields. The 
dictionary is a good indication that, technically speak- 
ing, the field of education has come of age.”—Archi- 
bald W. Anderson, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, in Childhood Education, 23 (No- 
vember, 1946), 146. 


“A dictionary of education has long been one of our 
educational imperatives. And now we have it. A dic- 
tionary is a young encyclopedia. This dictionary of 
education edited by Dr. Good, is an abbreviated, con- 
densed, and living ‘Americana’ of education. What is 
done in thirty volumes for the affairs of American life 
as a whole, is done in this one volume in perhaps a 
more vivid and attractive way for education, in this 
adolescent field. 

“What philosophy of education permeates the dic- 
tionary? What types of definitions are given? How thor- 
ough and how complete was the planning done? Are 
there any outstanding omissions? How authoritative 
is the work that is included? Are all balanced views 
in education fairly represented? Is the book coldly ana- 
lytical and scholarly only, or is it practically helpful 
for the educational layman as well as for the profes- 
sional educator? 

“The list of coordinators, associates, and reviewers 
for each of the many aspects of education summarized 
seems long, commanding, and well chosen. No one man 
could be an expert in all the many aspects of education. 
So it is evident that Good and his advisory committee 
made excellent use of the expert advice of competent 
authorities. They selected able writers in the various 
fields who knew the answers, and who knew how to tell 
them to others. 

“The writer of this review appreciates the attempt 
evident in the field of the philosophy of education, for 
example, to have many and varied schools of thought 
represented. Some of the best living minds at work on 
the philosophy of education in our time wrestled with 
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making the definitions included, accurate, forceful, viy- 
id, and balanced. Rather good brief, analytical overviews 
are given of idealism, realism, pragmatism, materialism, 
eclecticism, and similar basic terms dealing with philos- 
ophy as it applies to the field of education. It could be 
wished that the dictionary had been kept up to date by 
including such a term as perennialism, but perhaps it 
is expecting perfection in too great a degree to think 
that one would find all pertinent educational terms 
included. 

“To have sixteen thousand educational terms ade- 
quately described and defined is a feat of no mean sig- 
nificance. The sampling the writer has been able to give 
to the terms used, has proved satisfactorily to him that 
the work is both scholarly and practical. It will be 
much used by college students, by teachers, and by 
educators in general. Even though brief consideration is 
given to education in Canada, and in four European 
countries, the chief interest of the authors is education 
in the United States.”—Silas Hertzler, Goshen College, 
in Educational Administration and Supervision, 33 (Feb- 
ruary, 1947), 123-25. 


From Carter Alexander, late of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, came one of many let- 
ters to the editor of the Dictionary: 


“Heartiest congratulations on the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation to you, McGraw-Hill, and Phi Delta Kappa. The 
book has lived up to practically all my expectations 
for it. I am proud to have had some part in it. 

“For inclusion and meaning, the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation met satisfactorily this morning all the tests that 
occurred to me in a full hour. I took the worst educa- 
tional catchwords and similar marks of inexactness I 
had picked up in my long professional service, as well 
as a lot of terms in areas of interest to me. Every time 
the book had just what I desired or needed.” 


A Spanish translation of the Dictionary of 
Education is under preparation in Mexico. 


Seven techniques to help you do readable writing 

are: 

. Define your audience. 

. Define your purpose. 

. Make sure that the logic of the material is cleat. 

. Break up your material into digestible parts. 

. Keep vocabulary as familar as possible. 

. Summarize and repeat at appropriate points 
throughout the material. 

7. Individualize your approach. 

Edgar Dale and Hilda Hager of Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Educational Research send these 
items in “Some Suggestions for Writing Health Ma- 
terials,” pamphlet of the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 





Democracy’s Demand 


By F. RANDALL POWERS 


E word “‘democracy”’ has found its way into 
< Tonal and more educational publications dur- 
ing the past half century until today its presence 
is rather generally conceded to be an asset. From 
the time of Jefferson, when ‘“‘democracy”’ was a 
relatively unpopular term with few but political 
connotations, to the day of New Deal and Fair 
Deal, when ‘“‘democracy” has embraced a great 
surge of equalitarianism in almost every sphere 
of human activity, is a long road indeed. When 
a term has acquired such a state of popularity as 
we observe “democracy” to have done today, we 
may very well pause to examine the great hodge- 

dge of recommendations and practices which 
is to be found endorsed under the golden heading. 

It seems useless to try to nail down the mean- 
ing of a widely-employed, emotionally-charged 
term which has no concrete referent. There is 
enough common understanding of the term “de- 
mocracy”’ to make any written or verbal discussion 
of it understandable to the undogmatic. This com- 
mon understanding will very likely continue to 
exist even with all the false tirades which are 
launched under the warm shadow of the common- 
ly-blessed banner. 

In American education today the term ‘‘democ- 
racy’ has much more than its original political 
meaning. The Dewey influence, with all its many 
ramifications, has added freedom of intellectual 
growth and individual realization to the concept. 
Democratizing American education has meant a 
great deal more activity for the child—and con- 
siderably more pupil choice than heretofore. Few 
educators, even those admittedly conservative, 
would deny the salutary effect of this emphasis. 
That youngsters learn by doing—speaking, plan- 
ning, choosing themselves—is now a truism in 
educational practice. 

But there have been excesses of the over-zealous 
who have waxed somewhat ecstatic in their devo- 
tion to the catch-word of the era. The saccharine, 
meaningless jargon concerning the necessity of an 
unimpeded expression for youthful students has 
come to be recognized as a characteristic of a large 
portion of American educational literature of 


* F, Randall Powers is a Teacher in the Wey- 
mouth High School, Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


our day. It may not seem likely that American edu- 
cation can have too much democracy when Russian 
communism is proving such a threat throughout 
the world. On the other hand, an irrational sub- 
servience to a blanket term may well weaken us 
in the very area where we would be strong. 

An alarming number of articles and books in 
the past decade have advocated a brand of democ- 
racy in our schools which could hardly fail to 
weaken our political and social democracy. When 
it is implied or stated that devotion to our great 
national ideal means that a teacher must withdraw 
to a position of a guide to developing youngsters, 
an absurd extremity has been reached. How many 
articles have insisted almost lyrically that subject 
matter and activities should originate in the learn- 
ers! Such complete student participation is often 
branded as the only true training for democracy. 
Nothing could be more false. 

American education still has the task of passing 
on a culture which has been worked out laborious- 
ly by many struggling generations. The great moral 
truths and social niceties arrived at in the past are 
not to be drawn from youngsters to whom they 
have never been imparted. A smooth-running, con- 
structive democracy needs citizens who can do 
what they are told when they are told on occasion, 
as well as those who can help to work out new 
rules and new procedures. 

Student activity which is entirely of student 
origin can be of no higher quality than the most 
advanced student will give to the activity. And if 
this advanced student had not been dictated to 
and indoctrinated in considerable measure in times 
past by those older and wiser than himself, he, too, 
could do little to enhance the quality of student 
activity. 

Our American democracy needs training for 
leadership today. No one will deny it. Student 
activity is, without doubt, a splendid means of 
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Actual Practice of Democracy Is Our Need 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 


HE methods used by teachers may be more far- 
Yor in their effects upon the lives of their 
pupils than are the facts and theories which con- 
stitute the subject matter of the courses being 
taught. The manner of conducting classroom in- 
struction in our American public schools is of su- 
preme importance. 

If we wish to preserve democracy—if we desire 
to maintain freedom and liberty—then we must 
be concerned about the methods which school 
teachers are employing. We must be alert to see 
that their conversation and their behavior are such 
as to allow the proper use and exercise of those 
qualities which we hold dear. 

There seems to be a general tendency for cer- 
tain school teachers to develop habits of domina- 
tion and the ways of dictatorship. This is a natural 
development, in a way. The teacher in our public 
schools should be the oldest and wisest member of 
the classroom group. The teacher should ordinarily 
possess fact knowledges and skills which the stu- 
dents have not yet mastered. The teacher should 
have a cultural background that the pupils have 
not yet developed or accumulated. And when the 
well-informed teacher is placed with relatively un- 
informed students, what could be more natural 
than to see the teacher assume a position of control 
and authority in the group? 

Nor is the teacher’s authority a matter to be 
brushed aside lightly. There must be some exercise 
of authority. We want to avoid anarchy. There is 
a need for government. The important questions 
are: (a) How much authority shall be vested in 
the teacher, and, (b) in what manner shall the 
teacher exercise the authority which should be 
entrusted to him or to her? 

The government of a school or of the classes 
in a school should be entrusted (within a reason- 
able framework ) to the principal, the teachers, and 
the pupils of that school. The principal and the 
teachers should retain in their own hands only 
that part of the total authority which the pupils 
are unable to share with adults or to assume for 
themselves. 

It will be found, in most cases, that if pupils 
are given small grants of authority at first, they 


* Samuel Engle Burr, ]r., is Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, The American University, 
Washington, D. C. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


will merit larger grants as time goes on and as 
they gain in experience. Principal and teachers 
should be willing to recognize the growth of abili- 
ties to handle responsibility on the part of the stu- 
dents and to react in accordance with them. Pupils 
who have been encouraged to think about matters 
of importance in the life of the school will not be 
satisfied by a “student government” which is lim- 
ited to decisions in matters of insignificant conse- 
quence. Pupils who have been allowed to discuss 
controversial issues will not be happy if the final 
decisions in these matters are made behind the 
closed door of the principal’s office while they are 
not allowed to be present. 

Visits to classrooms in several different cities 
reveal the fact that the manner in which certain 
teachers handle the authority which legally rests 
in their hands is far from the democratic ideal. 
Far too frequently does the teacher fail to provide 
adequate motivation for the work which might be 
done. Far too many pupils are going to classes with 
no inner drive to learn. They go to class and they 
do their school work more through a sense of duty 
than through any intrinsic desire. They are more 
conscious of being driven than they are of being 
guided. They have no thirst for knowledge and 
no hunger for wisdom. And the teacher, who has 
failed to light the fires of inquiry within them, 
descends to the role of the autocrat in order to 
carry on the work of the curriculum through one 
more prescribed step of the course for each day. 
Over and over again the visitor hears the teachers 
saying: ‘I want you to do the next ten examples 
for tomorrow.” 

“I expect you to review this chapter tonight.” 

“I am assigning this theorem for the next reci- 
tation.” 

“I shall ask a question about this matter on the 
final exam.” 

Over and over again: I want!—I expect!—I 
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assign!—I shall require!” These same teachers say 
that they believe in democracy! 

This is a plea for the teacher to enter into a 
partnership with his pupils. This is as appeal for 
teachers to spend more time and effort in keeping 
alive the fires of curiosity which are a natural part 
of normal childhood. This is a petition for teach- 
ers to provide better motivation in order that chil- 
dren shall want to know and shall strive to learn. 
This is a suggestion for the actual practice of the 
theory of democratic living in the classrooms of 
our schools. If we who are teachers perform our 
work well, we shall not need to act like little dic- 
tators in our classrooms. We shall be able to say: 
“I want”’ less frequently and to think more about 
what ““We need.”” More and more, we may expect 
to hear our pupils saying: ‘““We wonder why,” 
and ‘We want to find out.” 


Work With the Movie Man 


“For many children, the only experience they have 
in observing beauty or decent living conditions is what 
they get on the screen at the movie,” says Vice Princi- 
pal Charles N. Cramer of the Roland Park School, 
Baltimore. ‘Consideration of the motion picture as an 
educational force is not complete without studying 
the role of the neighborhood movie house in the 
poorer, more congested areas in any metropolitan area. 

“School people should meet the manager of the local 
movie. He will usually be found to be cooperative and 
friendly. Tangible evidences of his cooperation are his 
contributions to the school athletic funds, his showing 
trailers during American Education Week, his sched- 
uling of split-profit shows for the P. T. A., his efforts 
to exclude school children from matinees during school 
hours. He has cooperated in many other ways. 

“The average manager in a typical situation will be 
glad to meet us, for he has some questions and prob- 
lems which trouble him. He will mention the cost of 
vandalism committed by our pupils. He will inquire 
if we teach respect for other people’s property? Can 
we cooperate in securing better habits and conduct on 
the part of our pupils? 

“The average manager will question us also about 
the program of the school in attempting to raise the 
artistic standards of pupils. Should not the school at- 
tempt to coordinate efforts with other community 
agencies to improve such standards? Pupils should be 
assisted in forming a set of standards for selecting and 
judging pictures they see. 

“Parent-teacher groups can cooperate with other 
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agencies in working with local exhibitors to book bet- 
ter pictures.” 


DEMOCRACY’S DEMAND 
Continued from page 149 


achieving such leadership. But in the student train- 
ing there must be strong direction from above or 
the product will be undisciplined, selfish, and in- 
capable of cooperation in subordinate roles. 

There will always be more followers than lead- 
ers. Perhaps today even more than leaders we need 
independent-thinking citizens who will not throw 
trash in public places, who will not smoke or spit 
when the signs request them not to, who will not 
try to deceive the government, who will obey laws 
when no enforcement agency is afforded, who will 
respect others in all group activity. Such citizens 
can never be trained in an authoritarian school. 
Neither can they ever be trained in a school dom- 
inated by student choice. American educators 
must not neglect in their fealty to the god democ- 
racy that stern, paternal training and directed mas- 
tery of past discoveries which is the vital essence 


of the education of youth. When the teacher with- 
draws from dominating until he is only a guide 
in student-selected activities, our repetitions of 
trite veneration for a dim and flaccid ideal will be- 
come vain indeed insofar as the maintenance of 
the heritage of Thomas Jefferson is concerned. 


Our Teacher, Mary Dean is a 16 mm. color and 
sound movie running 22 minutes, designed to help 
interest girls in a career as teacher in the elementary 
schools. The Phi Delta Kappa Commission on Re- 
cruitment of Teachers joined in sponsorship with Pi 
Lambda Theta in its production by Frith Films, Box 
565, Hollywood, California. The film has had wide 
showing in the three years since its production. The 
film may be purchased at $130 from its producer, or 
rented from any film depository. 


“I am thoroughly sick of the idea that because a 
person happens to be alive (and a voter or a voter's 
dependent) he “has a right to” a diploma if he at- 
tends classes whether he does the work or not, a living 
whether he works or not, medical care whether he 
pays for it or not, federal aid whether he earns it or 
not, and a whole lot more!” says Thomas Eames, 560 
Pleasant Street, Belmont 78, Massachusetts. 





Visiting the Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 


Three campus chapters and seven field chapters in 
California held a joint meeting at Claremont College, 
May 13, 1950. One hundred men were initiated in an 
impressive ceremony, using the revised ritual for the 
first time. An officers’ training school was held, follow- 
ing the officers’ luncheon. After a general session, 
group meetings were held for the presidents, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, and treasurers. 

At the evening program Dr. Edgar L. Morphet spoke 
on “The Support of Public Education.” Dr. Morphet 
said that school finance is a problem of every citizen. 
A formula of finance should be based upon need. Fed- 
eral aid should go only to public schools; to give aid 
to other schools would make the small district prob- 
lem even worse, would break down democracy by 
breaking small communities into segments, and would 
violate the constitutional separation of church and 
state. “In the entire area of school finance we need 
gtass roots thinking. Each chapter can help the na- 
tional commission by getting behind bona fide studies 
of literature on the state and local levels. Study, think, 
talk for better public support of public education.” 


The Consul General for Korea, Young Han Choo, 
brought a timely message to the members of Alpha 
Chapter at their October meeting. He covered Korea 
historically, economically, and in its present war-torn 
condition. The history of Korea covers 4,000 years, 
and the year 1948 brought about the first election 
(held in South Korea) in all that time at which 90 
per cent of voters polled their choice. Mr. Choo said 
his country must again be united as one governing 
body, as the northern sector (heavy industry) and the 
southern part (light industry and agriculture) depend 
on one another. His loyalty for his land could be felt 
throughout his talk. 


Working toward a goal of 100 per cent attendance 
at meetings, Alpha Field Chapter has a transportation 
committee to provide a ride for any of the members 
who would not otherwise be able to attend. 


“The Teacher and Supervision—Critical Issues,” 
was the topic for the Round Table Conference held 
April 29th at the San Diego State College. The con- 
ference is sponsored annually by Phi Delta Kappa. 
Participants in the session included national President 
George C. Kyte, Superintendent A. E. Schaefer of the 
Coronado Unified School District who will preside, 
and Hollis P. Allen of Claremont College, luncheon 


speaker. 
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“Sweetheart Night” is an annual affair for Mu 
Chapter, in honor of wives or sweethearts on St. 
Valentine’s Day. It is held at one of the hotels in 
Austin. 


A project sponsored in part by Mu Chapter consists 
of abstracting Master’s and Doctor's theses written in 
the field of Education at the University of Texas from 
1941 to the present time. These summaries will be 
placed in the Education library. The index is accord- 
ing to subjects in the Pettus list of categories, and the 
summaries are bound according to the last name of 
the writer in each case. 


In response to a questionnaire sent with the March 
Reservation Card, Xi Campus Chapter received the 
following suggestion as to what areas of education 
need aggressive dynamic leadership: Curriculum re- 
vision and improvement, community planning and 
public relations, school buildings and districts, financ- 
ing, teacher training and recruitment, functional edu- 
cation for citizenship and meeting life needs, guid- 
ance, administration and supervision, and adult edu- 
cation. 


What are the characteristics which enable one to 
enter a profession with the idea of advancing in that 
profession? Some of the most important, said Aubrey 
A. Douglass speaking to Xi Field Chapter in March, 
are personality, ability to work out a problem, ability 
to speak in public. Each young man entering the pro- 
fession of education should select an area of study 
or subject matter of which he would become master, 
and use his ability in the interests of children in the 
schools. Opportunities are greater in the elementary 
field than in the secondary, and the group of boys and 
girls is more interesting and more appreciative. 


Critics seem to be attempting to weaken the sup- 
port the public should give our schools, is the message 
of the president of Xi Field Chapter. This and other 
problems facing the schools will require the best 
qualities of leadership, unselfish service and careful 
research that Phi Delta Kappans can render during 
the next decade. 


A variety of entertainment was promised to mem- 
bers of Xi Campus Chapter at their meeting of May 
20, in the form of a picnic with games to suit every- 
one, regardless of age or size! Golf, volleyball, soft- 
ball, badminton, horse shoes, bait casting tournament, 
canasta and bridge were offered. 





VISITING THE CHAPTERS 


“Our task in Phi Delta Kappa is to bring compe- 
tent men into the field of education, imbue them with 
ideals of research, service, and leadership, and then 
put them to effective work on the great tasks of teach- 
ing and administration,” says Guy H. Jaggard of 
Alpha Rho Field Chapter, Bakersfield, California. 

“In this combined task the campus and field chap- 
ters both have a part; one cannot say to the other, 
‘| have no need of you, I will cut you off.’ 

“The primary function of the campus chapter is to 
seek out and secure men of promise and of high ideal- 
ism, train them in ideals and fellowship of Phi Delta 
Kappa, imbue them with a burning desire to advance 
education by research, service, and leadership. 

“Here is where the other member of the team, the 
field chapter, must take over. If the newly-graduated 
educator is caught up in the fellowship of a field chap- 
ter his idealism is sustained and nourished to new 
growth. If he fails to make that contact his enthusi- 
asm may wane, in a short time his ideals are broken 
down and Phi Delta Kappa has another nominal mem- 
ber. The campus and field chapters thus have a differ- 
entiated function, but not a diverse one. 

“It helps when some of the members of field chap- 
ters retain membership in their campus chapters, and 
attend occasionally to keep up interest in the ‘home 
base.’ 

“It helps when faculty members of a campus chap- 
ter go out for meetings with a field chapter. 

“Where several chapters exist in the same terri- 
tory, a joint meeting of all chapters of the region, 
both campus and field, for spring initiation or a spe- 
cial event is a high light of the year, and may well 
become an educational meeting of great importance. 
The joint meeting for Southern California helps all 
of us. Campus and field chapters can pull together 
for the ideals of the fraternity.” 


“Educational leaders are responsible for working, 
living, participating with the people of the commu- 
nity to the point where they will understand the edu- 
cational program, its objectives and methods,” Willard 
Goslin told members of Epsilon Field Chapter at their 
January, 1950, meeting. “The smugness and self-satis- 
faction of educators in past years have caused the peo- 
ple of the nation to neglect the schools. The people 
must become involved in school activities; they must 
be given responsibility and a chance to share in the 
school program.” 


We will not become engaged in a war with Russia 
because she can’t afford it, and because her leaders 
believe fanatically that they can achieve a victory over 
capitalism without war, V. J. Tereshtenko told mem- 
bers of Epsilon Field Chapter at their July meeting. 
He was born in Russia, and recently spent 15 months 
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in that country visiting schools, colleges, and other 
educational institutions as a member of UNRRA. He 
had opportunities to talk with people of all classes. 

The Soviet economic system would never work in 
this country, and our system would not work in the 
Soviet Union. Cultivation of the similarities that exist 
between peoples, and development of real leadership 
in the world by the United States with a definite and 
constructive philosophy on which to proceed, were 
suggestions for improvement of relations between the 
United States and the U. S. S. R. 


“Can Japan Become a Democratic Nation ?’’ Guest 
speaker Paul Webb, recently Director of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership in Occupied Japan, 
pointed out to members of Epsilon Field Chapter the 
contradiction when an occupying power “imposes” 
democracy on a defeated enemy. 

Japanese schools have always been organized along 
militaristic lines, and under the control of govern- 
ment authorities. Militarism, ultra-nationalism, and 
the emperor-deifying philosophy were stressed. 

Since the occupation the Japanese themselves have 
been given responsibility to work out their own re- 
forms and to build a culturally and politically demo- 
cratic state. Education is now free and compulsory. 
The main problem is the difficulty of a people who 
have just left the feudal age to understand the real 


meaning of democracy. Development of local initia- 
tive and responsibility, assumption by local officials 
of the responsibilities of their positions, conviction and 
understanding of democracy by the Japanese who sup- 
port democratic education, and preparation of profes- 
sional leaders, are needed to promote democracy in 


Japan. 


A conference on core curriculum was sponsored 
jointly by Beta Mu Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Alpha Mu Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. Curriculum 
Director James A. Hall of the Denver Schools was 
the featured speaker at both morning and afternoon 
sessions. A panel discussion featuring teachers in the 
University High School presented problems faced in 
inaugurating a core program this year followed the 
morning session; and a panel discussion giving ex- 
pression to student reactions was presented at the 
afternoon session by students from the curriculum 
class and student teachers who had worked with the 
core program in University High School. It has been 
suggested that such a joint project might become an 
annual affair, with a different topic of interest to 
educators providing the central theme each year. 


“Public Education in Norway’ was the subject of 
the first meeting of the year for Alpha Beta Field 
Chapter, with Dagfinn Skarr, an exchange professor 
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at the College of Puget Sound, from Kongsberg, Nor- 
way, as the speaker. Exchange teachers and returned 
educators will feature many programs this year, and 
the insights brought by comparison should improve 
schools in the United States in consequence. 


“Should Citizen's Committees Participate in Policy 
Making for the Public Schools?” This was the topic 
for a panel discussion at a meeting of Beta Zeta Chap- 
ter. It was generally agreed that such boards should 
exist only when created by school authorities to accom- 
plish a given task. Past experience has shown that 
such boards when allowed to mushroom up, hinder 
rather than aid the public school system. 


At the annual Commencement of the University of 
Missouri in June, twelve members of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa received doctoral degrees (ten in Education and 
two in Philosophy) ; and twenty-five members be- 
came Masters of Education. 


The 1949-50 Phi Delta Kappa award for distin- 
guished service made annually by Alpha Beta Chapter 
of the University of Virginia, was given to R. E. 
Swindler, assistant professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and chairman of the social studies 
teachers of Lane High School. The selection of a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa is made each year by state- 
wide balloting by the members of Phi Delta Kappa, 
on the basis of service rendered to public education 
in the qualities of research, service, and leadership. 


The Beta Zeta Field Chapter proposes to hold some 
of its meetings in communities other than Chico, for 
the convenience of some of the more distant mem- 
bers. A joint meeting with Xi Field Chapter of Sacra- 


mento is planned. 


One in every twenty of the nation’s sixty-five mil- 
lion drinkers will probably become an alcoholic, mem- 
bers and guests of Alpha Psi Chapter were told at 
their March meeting by Edwin E. Steward, executive 
secretary of the Western New York Committee for 
Education on Alcoholism, and director of education 
at the University of Buffalo Information and Rehabili- 
tation Center. Alcoholism results from the psycho- 
logical aspects and reactions of drinking rather than 
from the quantity or regularity of liquor consumption. 
Mr. Steward described the psychological, medical and 
social phases of the education and rehabilitation pro- 
gram through which the New York State Health De- 
partment is trying to reduce the number of alcoholics. 


“The church and state in relation to the schools” 
was the topic discussed by R. R. Simpkins, former 
head of training school at Western Illinois State Teach- 
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ers College, at the January meeting of Alpha Pi Field 
Chapter at Macomb, IIlinois. 


The new publication, “School of Education Re- 
view”’ is a student enterprise, originating with a group 
of Phi Delta Kappans of Alpha Chi Chapter. Pj 
Lambda Theta shares in the production of the peri- 
odical. It is edited and financially supported by stu- 
dents engaged in or contemplating a career in edu- 
cation. The faculty and the Dean are involved as con- 
sultants. 


The role of politics and its influence on public 
education is becoming a matter of greater and greater 
importance to educators, and they should take an in- 
creasingly active part in helping to make that role. 
It is becoming more and more necessary that teachers 
cease standing on the side lines watching the bills 
pass or not pass, but rather that they take united 
effort in a political way to work for the cause of pub- 
lic education.—Arthur F. Corey to Xi Field Chapter, 
February 1950. 


Five important points concerning UNESCO were 
brought out in a discussion by Hugh Tiner at Alpha 
Epsilon’s February, 1950 meeting. (1) Educators 
must maintain an optimistic viewpoint in regard to 
today’s problems. (2) Unesco is an “idea” whose 
time has come. (3) Unesco is a “Grass roots” or- 
ganization which should appeal to each individual. 
(4) Peace begins at home on the community level. 
(5) Reconstruction has high priority among Unesco’s 
activities. 


A realistic picture of the changes in schools during 
the past fifty years can be drawn by noting the change 
in the purposes of the schools, said Walter D. Cock- 
ing, speaking at the 34th Annual Conference on Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, reported by Epsilon 
Chapter. At the beginning of the century the pupils 
were cisterns into which teachers poured knowledge. 
During the early twenties the purpose was to aid in 
the growth and development of children. Beginning 
in the thirties the purpose of schools has been to aid 
in the development and quality of living in the com- 
munity, which is the only:real purpose of a school. 

Schools with this purpose will aid in improving 
the people, organizations, and the natural and physi- 
cal resources of the community. 

“What are we as individuals doing as our part in 
community education?” 


A summary of the work of the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Mental Health was given to Epsilon Field 
Chapter at their March meeting, by A. S. Rauben- 
heimer, vice-president of the University of Southern 
California. This advisory committee made recommen- 
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dations concerning the appointment of a director for 
the program and amendments to existing legislation 
concerning sex offenders, which were passed. Long 
range recommendations were made on the principles 
of prevention, treatment, and care. The increasing 
number of aged persons, and the conditions of our 
society with increasing tensions, were listed as two of 
the reasons for the increasing number of the mentally 
ill. 

A discussion of ‘““Teacher Education in the Modern 
School” at the December, 1949 meeting of Omega 
Field Chapter brought out the following points: 

1. There’s a difference between “teacher educa- 
tion” and “teacher training!” 

2. A research study in Connecticut produced little 
evidence that teacher education was related to the needs 
of schools served. 

3. It is important that the teacher be an artist in 
social engineering. 

4. San Diego State College is maintaining many 
contacts with the school communities within the city 
and county. 

5. Periodic conferences of administrators to evalu- 
ate the product of our teacher training institutions were 
suggested—preferably in the spring. 


To speak well one must possess the ability to think 


both clearly and quickly, said Mr. Marchant, general 
manager of the John Wanamaker Store, speaking to 
Alpha Eta Field Chapter at their April meeting. 

Failure to reach the position of an executive is some- 
times due to a lack of the following: 

(a) Working knowledge of common arithmetic. 

(b) Ability to spell well. 

(c) Appreciation of business law and accounting. 

(d) Psychological approach. 

Some of the desirable attributes of a junior exec- 
utive are: 

1. Working knowledge of applied psychology. 

2. Ability to get along with people. 

3. A good vocabulary. 

4, Ability to speak effectively. 

5. Ability to write concisely and accurately. 

6. A working knowledge of Business Law and Ac- 
counting. 

7. A good working knowledge of the three “R's.” 


Omega Field Chapter has planned a project in Inter- 
national Educational Cooperation, in arranging for a 
Central or South American educator to come to San 
Diego State College to study for a semester or a year. 
To accomplish this goal, they planned to ask the U. S. 
government to arrange for a travel grant, to ask State 
College to grant tuition-free class opportunities, to 
raise a fund of $300 to $500 which would be used to 
make monthly grants for meeting financial needs of 
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the visiting educator, and to ask brothers of the chap- 
ter to entertain the guest in their homes for a period 
of one or more weeks. 

As a result of this planning, the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs will provide round trip transporta- 
tion for Bienvenido Jimenez, an outstanding graduate 
of the normal school organized by the Institute in 
Guatemala, who will attend the summer sessions and 
the fall semester at State College. He is a young man 
of about 30 with a fine record of teaching and super- 
vising rural schools. 


“Scholarship as measured by marks made in school 
is more closely associated with success in the Illinois 
Bell Telephone System than any other factor which 
we have analyzed,” says J. D. Stockton, assistant 
vice president in charge of personnel for the com- 
pany offices in Chicago. ‘As a company dealing much 
with the public, we find that all of our employees 
must have a certain measure of skills in human rela- 
tionships. Granting average standards in such social 
skills, marks made in school correlate quite closely 
with success in our company.” 

“Can education give improved human relations 
skills?” he asked Nu Field Chapter in Chicago. 


“There is no use to get hot and bothered about 
the curriculum unless the whole faculty is inter- 
ested in it,” President J. Paul Leonard of San Fran- 
cisco State College told members of Delta Chapter 
of Phi Delta Kappa at Stanford University. 

“If the president or the dean is the only one 
concerned about the curriculum, nothing will get 
done. You as an administrator should get one thing 
into your head if you haven't already done it, and 
that is unless you get the faculty genuinely interested 
in doing an improved job they will beat you in the 
class room every time, because you can’t follow them 
in there and watch what they are doing. So if you 
expect to get anything done in the classroom other 
than what is now being done, you can do it only by 
changing the ideas of the faculty with whom you 
work.” 


A plan which may remedy the transportation prob- 
lem for crossing San Francisco Bay, provide two 
fresh water lakes, makes the Bay Area attractive to 
big industry and produce many acres of new lands, 
was presented to members of Alpha Field Chapter 
at their March meeting by John Reber, author of 
the “San Francisco Bay Project.” The plan is to 
separate the Bay into two fresh water lakes and a 
salt water bay. The bay would be bounded by the 
Golden Gate on the west, a retaining wall on the 
north connecting Richmond and San Rafael, a re- 
taining wall on the east running from Richmond 
to a point just south of the present San Francisco 
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Bay Bridge, and a retaining wall connecting Oakland 
with a point in San Francisco just south of the Bay 
Bridge. A ship channel would connect the two fresh 
water lakes, and a set of locks would make possible 
the passage of ships to and from salt and fresh water. 
The retaining walls would carry traffic as well as act- 
ing as dams in the formation of the lakes. 

The plan was presented to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the United States Senate, last December. 


“Problems of Public School Support’’ were dis- 
cussed by Edgar L. Morphet at the April meeting 
of Xi Chapter. Military commitments and demands 
of various welfare agencies have helped to reduce 
the percentage of the total income from taxation 
devoted to public education by 25 per cent since 
1937-1938. The opposition of certain groups to 
public education, the demand that public funds be 
given to aid non-public schools, and the methods 
for distributing state support are other aspects of the 
problem of public school support. 

It is the responsibility of educators to solve the 
problems of support for public education, not by 
additional taxes but by a more efficient use of re- 
sources now available. It must be done in a manner 
which will involve the people in working out its 
solution. If educators can work out the techniques 
to involve the people in the solution of the problems 


of adequate support for public education, they will 
defend it because they believe in it. 


Some points brought out at a panel discussion 
on the topic, “Pupil Development vs. Subject Mat- 
ter,” at the March Alpha Eta meeting were as follows: 

1. Pupil Development and Subject Matter are inter- 
dependent, not diametrically opposed. 

2. Learning how to live effectively more important 
than mass of facts. 

3. Proper balance should be maintained .. . 
development and subject matter. 

4. Should try to find level where pupil learns 
most efficiently. 

5. Over emphasis of child development can be 
just as bad as the dogmatic attitude, of the importance 
of subject matter, now held by some teachers. 

6. Teacher should know the pupil and his prob- 
lems, which is impossible at present because of num- 
bers and frequent regrouping. 

7. Too much emphasis on Freedom of Activity just 
as bad as too little. 

8. The properly motivated pupil needs guidance 
into proper channels of learning, not coercion. 

9. Learning how to live together is just as im- 
portant as the multiplicity of facts to be learned. 

10. We must decide how much of the fundamental 
tool subjects are prerequisites of living together 
effectively. 
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11. We must not lose sight of the fact that for 
the most part we are training individuals for good 
citizenship and worthy home membership. 

12. Those in the professions as well as those in 
other lines of service need this fundamental training 
plus their specializations. 

13. Teachers should be trained to utilize subject 
matter as a means to the effective training of good 
citizens and not as a goal in itself. 


Members of Sigma Field Chapter, Portland, Ore- 
gon, heard at their October meeting a discussion of 
“legislative proposals for the improvement of the 
Oregon public school system’ by T. C. Holy, research 
director of the School of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Holy spent most of the past year survey- 
ing Oregon’s schools in preparation for this report, 
which was requested by the Oregon state legislature. 
The discussion of Dr. Holy’s report was given by 
Miss Elizabeth Ducey, member of the Legislative 
Advisory Committee appointed by the Oregon State 
Board of Education. 


“It seems quite inconceivable to me that we, a 
group of people engaged in the task of removing 
ignorance from the minds of children, youth, and 
adults, at least on the classroom front, can’t pool 
our educational competencies and make a coordinated 
attack on the problem of educating the public as 
to what we are trying to do in our respective bali- 
wicks. . . . If we are underpaid, our institutions 
understaffed, and our physical facilities inadequate, 
due to misconceptions, lack of information, or sheer 
ignorance on the part of those individuals and groups 
who could give the necessary support, then I feel we 
have only ourselves to blame. In fact, our stock as 
“educators” will go down even further if the public 
sees us as a group of people who are at a disad- 
vantage because we are unable to use our educa- 
tional competencies on our own behalf.” — 

Larry McLaughlin, president, Alpha Chi Campus 
Chapter, in October Newsletter. 


An all day conference held by Alpha Omicron Chap- 
ter in April on the theme, ‘Human Relations in the 
School Staff,” resulted in the following decisions 
which were in each case a concensus of the group: 

1. An administrator should avoid getting the 
teacher into a relationship of dependency on him. 

2. An administrator should help staff personnel to 
achieve status and recognition as group members. 

3. An administrator should practice democracy at 
the action level. 

4. An administrator has the fundamental responsi- 
bility of helping release the creativity of teachers and 
children. 

5. The administrator needs to realize that, no mat- 
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ter what the policy or the problem, he, and the staff, 
will thrive on a sharing of thought and work. 

6. In a line-and-staff, or any other organization, he 
must work towards imtercommunication among all 
staff members and with all levels. 

7. Fears that prevent a high level of group morale 
may be caused by lack of knowledge of the limits of 
permission to express their ideas and opinions. 

8. Teachers must be given adequate recognition for 
all jobs well done. 

9. Teachers must be given time during their school 
day to serve on committees. Use of their outside time 
should be left to their own di:posal. 

10. Teachers themselves should feel free to initiate 
changes and explore school needs. 

11. New teachers must be permitted to express their 
opinions without feeling insecure. 

12. Every effort should be made to break down ex- 
clusiveness of administrators’ and teachers’ organiza- 
tions and social groups. 


Subjects for chapter meetings reported in news- 
letters and program announcements received by the 
Editor within the recent months include the following: 

Teach Recruitment 

Education for International Cooperation 

International Relations 

Comparative Education 

Research in Education 

Financing and Support of Education 

Federal Aid to Education 

Ethics in Education 

Compulsory Military Training 

Religion in the Schools 

Philosophy of Education 

Travel Reports 

Atomic Energy and Its Implications 

Conservation of Natural Resources 

Education for Conservation 

Professional Organizations 

Leadership in Education 

Supervision in Education 

The Schoolboard 

Public Relations 

Housing 

State History 

Guidance in Education 

Tests and Measurements 

The Great Books 

Graduate Study 

Social features have included socials, musicals, smok- 
ers, picnics, ladies’ nights, steak fries, Christmas trees. 

The national projects of the committees on Teacher 
Recruitment, International Education, Research, and 
the Support of Education are represented in the pro- 
gram for the year in many chapters. 
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A study of the art of listening brought us rich re- 
turns. We teachers and parents from time immemorial 
have berated children for not listening to the spoken 
word. How often do we hear, “Why didn’t you 
listen ?”’ or “I explained what you were to do a minute 
ago. Why didn’t you listen?” In both school and 
home that reproof is repeated daily. 

Yet what have we done about it, except scold? 
Have we ever taught children how to listen? Do we 
even know how to teach “listening?” 

In our study we learned many interesting things 
about listening. There are many different kinds of 
listening. Listening to directions of what to buy at 
a store, listening to directions as to how to perform 
some task may require different kinds of attention. 
Listening to the sound track in a movie theatre while 
the drama unfolds before one’s eyes is different from 
listening to the same drama over the radio where 
one’s imagination must supply the picture. Listening 
to a friend tell of some event over the phone is dif- 
ferent listening than when the same friend sits in a 
room with us and we can see his facial expression 
and gestures. Listening to a recitation or report from 
a fellow-student is different from an explanation told 
by the teacher. Listening to the oral reading of a 
story requires one kind of attention and interpreta- 
tion, listening to the reading of a narrative poem re- 
quires another set of attentive abilities. Listening to 
music, still another kind of training. 

Listening to the gym teacher explain how to play a 
game or improve one’s techniques secures attention 
of one sort; listening to the same teacher describe 
the use of a power-tool in the shop may require a 
different set of adaptations. 

Enough has been suggested to indicate the prob- 
lems of this language art. It needs much research, 
Orville T. Bright of Lake Bluff, Illinois, told Nu 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa in Chicago. 


“No college or university can bear as yet to follow 
up its graduates by giving them examinations, five, 
ten, or fifteen years after they leave the campus,” said 
Alvin C. Eurich at Delta Chapter. 


Many of the Chapter Newsletters contain very in- 
teresting reports of what individual members are do- 
ing, new locations, family news, honors, vacation news, 
etc. The Editor regrets that lack of space does not- 
permit the reproduction of these news items, which 
would often serve to renew old friendships between 
Phi Delta Kappans who have not heard of each other 
for some time. We hope all readers of THE PHt DELTA 
KaPPAN are careful to inform chapter secretaries im- 
mediately of any change of address, so that all chap- 
ter newsletters may reach them promptly with news 
of friends in the chapter. 





What Is a Phi Delta Kappan? 


By J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 


bony qualifications for membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa have never been frozen into a single 
pattern. The separate chapters are permitted and 
encouraged to exercise independent judgment in 
determining the fitness of men to be invited to 
membership. 

The first constitution of the fraternity empha- 
sized “the mutual help of men of sound moral 
character and recognized professional training.” 
Thus are specified two important expectations of 
members. The determination and evaluation of 
these qualities, however, is left to the discretion 


of the chapters. 

Because Phi Delta Kappa owes its existence to a 
sincere desire to advance the profession of edu- 
cation, tradition and practice have developed a 
standard of membership, which, although not 
rigid, is approached with a fair degree of uniform- 
ity throughout the nation. Men simply cannot be 
selected unless they show promise of being credit- 
able members of the profession. 

One of the easily ascertainable facts concerning 
a prospective member is scholarship. Phi Delta 
Kappa is not a scholarship society, and in no case 
would a record of high scholarship be sufficient, 
in itself, to warrant approval by the membership 
committee. Unless good scholarship is associated 
with high ideals, professional integrity, and a real 
desire to advance the cause of education, it will 
contribute little to the purposes for which the 
fraternity stands. Fortunately, men of high scho- 
lastic attainment in a professional field usually pos- 
sess other desirable qualities. Most of the sugges- 
tions for new members come from members of 
the faculty, who observe in their classes men who 
show the greatest promise of professional success. 

Another important quality, not so easily meas- 
ured as scholarship, is professional interest. This 
also is observed by members of the faculty, and 
frequently by students who have already been in- 
ducted into membership. There is a vast difference 
between the mere pursuit of a professional course 
and an interest in one’s chosen field. Men who have 
visions of educational improvements, who eagerly 
await the opportunity to participate in such im- 


* J. Harold Williams is Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, and a former National President of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


provements, and who are prepared to develop and 
employ original ideas, are especially fitted to be- 
come members of this group. 

The basic objectives of Phi Delta Kappa are re- 
search, service, and leadership. Each of these rep- 
resents an aspect of education which is essential to 
its adequate development. It is not necessary that 
every member should become a research specialist, 
but he should become familiar with the advances 
which are being made in educational research, uti- 
lize the findings of research studies, cooperate with 
competent investigators, and promote the sys- 
tematic study of education. In doing so he may 
count on the cooperation of university faculty, 
many of whom are specialists in research activities. 

Service to one’s profession should be a self-evi- 
dent need. This may be expressed in numerous 
ways—membership in professional organizations, 
participation in projects which extend beyond the 
limits of the schoolroom, and making the school 
system a vital factor in the community. Opportu- 
nities to render service to fellow workers are abun- 
dant. 

Leadership, in the ritualistic sense, does not 
mean the attainment of power and prestige, al- 
though these often result from the exercise of 
professional diligence and skill. A leader in a dem- 
ocratic society is a guide, worthy of being followed 
only to the extent of his wisdom and understand- 
ing. Men of high scholarship, good moral char- 
acter, and professional zeal may be trusted to lead 
in such a manner. 

One of the greatest blessings of life is the at- 
tainment of a happy and useful career. Most mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa find great satisfaction in 
the pursuit of their profession. From service to 
others they are most helpful to themselves. In the 
words of initiatory ceremony, they find themselves 
“Blessed with the peace of having found theif 
work, and of that work well done.” 
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How Good Is Your School? 


“The first test ever devised by which an average 
citizen can tell just how good his school is,” was 
featured in Life Magazine’s special issue on United 
States Schools, October 16, 1950. Public interest 
was such that the issue sold out in record-breaking 


time. 
Each question in the list that can be answered 


“yes” is another indication of a better school. The 
list of questions follows: 


1. At least 60 per cent of the parents are members 
of the PTA or other educationally active organizations. 

2. At least 60 per cent of the members of the PTA 
or other educationally active organizations attend the 
general meetings. 

3. Teacher-parent conferences are arranged for a ma- 
jority of the pupils. 

4, There are at least two teacher-parent conferences 
per year for every child. 

5. There are citizens present at all open school-board 
meetings. 

6. Public participation in local education has caused 
a significant change in the school within the last five 

ears. 
- 7. There has been a bond issue or tax levy extension 
voted within the last three years. 

8. At least 50 per cent of the classroom teachers have 
masters’ degrees. 

9. Teachers in the secondary school have at least 
one free period to every four teaching periods. 

10. Teachers in the elementary school have at least 
40 minutes of rest period during the day. 

11. The same wage scale exists for both elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 

12. The minimum starting salary for teachers is at 
least $2,700 a year. 

13. The possible top salary for classroom teachers 
is at least $4,000 a year. 

14. Instructors in high school vocational courses re- 
ceive pay per week at least equal to the weekly wage 
of the trade they teach. 

15. The teachers and school staff are allowed sick 
leave with pay for at least 10 days annually. 

16. The school board contributes financial aid for in- 
service training of teachers. 

17. Teachers are paid and on duty at least a week 
before school opens. 

18. At least one written report per semester on each 
student is submitted by the teachers to the principal or 
parent supplementary to or replacing routine report 
cards, 

19. Courses comprising not less than 10 per cent of 
the total curriculum have been added within the last 
five years. 

20. Laymen are used systematically to supplement 
classroom instruction both through consultation and ac- 
tual participation. 


21. High school has vocational or industrial art 
courses. 

22. Employment in a part-time job is used system- 
atically to supplement high school vocational training. 

23. Science courses include at least one hour of labora- 
tory work for every four hours of classroom instruction. 

24. There is a kindergarten in the elementary school. 

25. In the elementary school pupils in the same grade 
are grouped according to reading levels and use different 
readers. 

26. The school makes use of a remedial reading spe- 
cialist. 

27. All students study community, including tech- 
niques of local government, through visits and partici- 
pation. 

28. The high school has an adult education program. 

29. There is a person specifically employed to work 
at least half time as a director of an adult education 
program. 

30. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school is employed on a 12-month basis. 

31. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school is free from teaching duties. 

32. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school has engaged in professional study at a higher 
institution in the last five years. 

33. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school is provided with full-time clerical help. 

34. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school has a master’s degree. 

35. The chief administrative officer in the particular 
school has secured advice from education specialists 
other than state supervisors on his own initiative. 

36. In the elementary school there is an organized 
guidance program with a person at its head specifically 
responsible for its administration. 

37. In the high school, for every 250 students, there 
is at least one guidance councilor who is engaged in 
at least part-time counciling activities with at least par- 
tial relief from teaching duties. 

38. There is a psychologist or psychiatrist available 
for consultation. 

39. At least $1.25 a year is spent on the school library 
for each pupil in the school’s average daily attendance. 

40. A person trained in library techniques gives sched- 
uled instruction in the use of a school library. 

41. At least $200 is spent per pupil. (Computed by 
dividing the total school budget for current operating 
expenditure by the total average daily attendance. ) 

42. At least $3 was spent per pupil last year for text- 
books and supplementary classroom reading material, 
excluding library books. 

43. At least 35c was spent last year per student in 
average daily attendance for audio-visual material, ex- 
cluding purchase of basic projection and sound equip- 
ment. 

44. There is at least 30 square feet of floor area 
per classroom pupil in average daily attendance. 
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45. At least 80 per cent of the classrooms have mov- 
able desks. 

46. The building is inspected yearly by an official 
fire or building authority. 

47. All the buildings are at least fire resistive. 

48. Fire drills are held at frequent intervals. 

49. The school custodian is a full-time member of 
the staff. 

50. The washing facilities have hot running water. 

51. There are flush toilets. 

52. The school supplies soap in the school lavatories. 

53. Students can obtain hot food at the school. 

54. There is a yearly medical examination of every 
student requiring at least 30 minutes per pupil to 
perform. 

55. The school provides inspection and cleaning of 
teeth by a dental hygienist at least once a year. 

56. There is a high school football field. 

57. There is a school gymnasium. 

58. There is an organized intramural athletic pro- 
gram in the high school. 

59. There is a club or hobby program. 

60. At least 65 per cent of the pupils participate in 
voluntary club or hobby programs. 

61. Less than 10 per cent of the students in either 
the eighth, ninth, 10th or 11th grades dropped out last 
ear. 

; 62. A cumulative record is maintained on each stu- 
dent and it goes with him on transferring to a different 
school. 

63. The school board, through determining its own 
budget without restrictions, is independent of financial 
control by nonschool agencies of the municipal gov- 
ernment. 


For comparative purposes Life offers average 
scores of good, average, and poor schools, on the 
basis of examination of 500 schools in 48 states. 


The School “Brain Trust” 


Many junior executives of industry are assum- 
ing a significant role in the formulation of com- 
pany decisions which affect their departments. The 
teacher has equivalent training and experience in 
his specialty, which should make him as valuable 
to his administrator as the junior executive is to his 
business superior. 

Within the faculty of every school administra- 
tor there is a veritable bonanza of education, ex- 
perience, specialization, and intelligent first-hand 
opinion. A good administrator will solicit this as- 
sistance and will not confine it to fruitless gossip 
and argument in the faculty lounge. 

One superintendent has used the ideas and help 
of his faculty committees to transfer a traditional 
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annual brawling riot between classes into an order- 
ly, competitive field-day with games, contests, and 
prizes. This transformation has resulted in better 
school morale, and greatly increased the public’s 
respect for the administration, faculty, and school. 

Every competent faculty has sincere interest in 
many administrative problems, does serious think- 
ing regarding them, and formulates intelligent 
suggestions. Why ignore them? Let’s form a school 
brain trust and move it from the faculty lounge 
to the superintendent’s living room.—Ray W. 
Arensman, Instructor of Business, Southeastern 
Center, Indiana University, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 


Are You a “Best Teacher”? 


Paul Witty of Northwestern University, after 
reading 90,000 letters from pupils in five years 
for the Ouz Kids “Best Teacher’’ contest, describes 
the ideal teacher in the following terms, as re- 
ported in Time, August 21, 1950: 


1) A friendly attitude (“Miss X’s class is just like 
one big happy family; I am not afraid of school any 
more”); 2) consideration for the individual (“She 
doesn’t make a monkey out of you before everybody”); 
3) patience (“She never gives up until you are able to 
do it”); 4) wide interests (“She brings in outside ideas 
and helps us to apply what we learn in our everyday 
lives”); 5) good manners (“There was something about 
his voice and his smile that made me feel good clear 
down to my stomach”); 6) fairness (“She gives you 
exactly what you deserve”); 7) sense of humor (“She 
puts some fun into each day so school does not seem so 
monotonous”) ; 8) good disposition (“I’m sure she must 
have a temper, as most people do, but I have never seen 
an example of it’’); 9) interest in the individual (“She 
has helped me over a period of self-consciousness, and 
my improvement is due to her making me feel at ease”); 
10) flexibility (“When she found she was wrong she 
said so, and tried something else”); 11) generosity 
(“Miss X acted as through she didn’t know I was dumb 
and so I decided she’d never find out. That’s the first 
good report card I ever got”); 12) skill (“Suddenly I 
could read out of my reader. She taught me and I didn’t 
know it.”’). 

The children had another way of describing the good 
teacher. They told what the good teacher doesn’t do: 

“She doesn’t yell, holler, scream, shout; get angry, 
mad, furious; fly, off the handle; pound the desk; fuss; 
fly in a rage; bite your head off.” 

“She doesn’t have pets.” 

“She never makes fun of any pupil before the class.” 

“She doesn’t wear the same dress all the time.” 

“He doesn’t use big words.” 

“She doesn’t talk all the time.” 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


A society in which every child will have a fair 
chance for a healthy personality is the goal of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth being held in Washington December 3-7. Two 

uestions are basic in the program: (1) How can 
children be helped to develop the mental, emotional 
and spiritual qualities essential for individual happi- 
ness and responsible citizenship, and (2) What physi- 
cal, economic and social conditions are necessary for 
this development. 


The 1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria for 
Secondary Schools is now available. A revision of 
the 1940 product of the cooperative study of secondary 
school standards is issued after 21/, years of effort, and 
combines the essentials of the three publications of 
1940 into the one volume of Evaluative Criteria. It 
may be obtained from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A handbook listing 113 various aids—public rela- 
tions books, pamphlets, films, and filmstrips—which 
may be used in a school public relations program, is 
The PR Guide. It may be obtained for 15c from the 
Division of Press and Radio Relations, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. At the same address also may 
be sent $3.00 membership fees to the National School 
Public Relations Association, which includes in its 
membership services Trends, monthly publication re- 
porting latest news and trends in school public rela- 
tions. 


“War is not born in men, it is built into men. No 
race, nation, or social group is inevitably war-like.” 
This declaration has been signed by 2,400 psycholo- 
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THE SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Report of Phi Delta Kappa’s 
National Commission 


The sixteen-page pamphlet presents some of 
of the vital issues in regard to support of public 
education. Have you read it? It has real value 
for the lay reader. Have you tried its use in 
your public relations program? Copies may be 
secured from Phi Delta Kappa, Homewood, 
Illinois, at $7.50 per hundred, or at 10 cents 
each in smaller quantity. 











gists, says Sylvanus M. Duvall in War and Human 
Nature, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 125 (10c from 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, New York). 


History books have doubled in size every thirty 
years from 1830 to 1930, says Ruth Little. 


District governors of Rotary this year include eight 
Phi Delta Kappans, as follows: 

Edin K. Ford of Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

Mark F. Hawthorne of Anderson, South Carolina. 

Howard J. McGinnis of Greenville, North Carolina. 

J. C. Moffitt, Provo, Utah. __ 

David W. Mullins, Auburn, Alabama. 

Joseph S. Neidig, Quakertown, Pennsylvania. 

Patrick H. Norwood, San Marcos, Texas. 

Horace T. Wubben, Grand Junction, Colorado. 

Philip Lovejoy continues as secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational, at 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 
Rotary now has 342,000 members in 7,170 Rotary 
Clubs in 83 countries and geographical regions. Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellowships enabled graduate students 
to study abroad to the number of 195 young men and 
women from 35, countries since 1947. Grants for the 
one-year fellowships total $500,000, range from 
$1,800 to $3,400. Information of and applications 
for these fellowships may be obtained from your local 
Rotary Club. 


“Eliminate from the teaching of history, and es- 
pecially from textbooks, anything that is likely to per- 
petuate prejudices and past disputes between nations,” 
resolved the thirty-ninth inter-Parliamentary Confer- 
ence recently held in Dublin. It expressed a wish that 
in the teaching of history greater attention should be 
paid to the evolution of civilization, of technical prog- 
ress, of culture in general, rather than to military 
operations, dynastic rivalries, and so-called religious 
wars. They further expressed the hope that everything 
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in history which shows cooperation between nations 
will be emphasized and a larger place given to uni- 
versal history as compared with national history. 


The custom of honoring outstanding professors and 
educational leadership through the establishment of 
scholarships in their name, has been established at 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio. Latest in the line 
to “help honor and perpetuate the memory of our 
friend and colleague, Fred C. Whitcomb, through 
an Industrial Arts Education Scholarship.” In his hon- 
or, the University Board of Trustees has named the 
Industrial Arts Education Building as the Fred C. 
Whitcomb Laboratory. 


A study of parolees from the Illinois State Training 
School for Boys shows that a good father-son relation- 
ship was the top factor in “successful” paroles. A 
survey of the records of 525 boys was made by Harvey 
L. Long. A second study of wayward teen-age girls 
pointed to father-daughter conflict as a primary cause 
of early delinquency. “The father should remember 
he is an essential figure in the family setting. He can 
not delegate his father role to the mother,” says Long. 


For information of special summer schools in Great 
Britain for students from the United States, address 
either the British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, or the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York. Cost for the 
courses will range from $168 to $180. London Uni- 
versity offers a course in Arts and Letters in the Twen- 
tieth Century, Edinburgh University on the Tradition 
of European Culture from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent day, and Birmingham University will hold a special 
course in Shakespearean studies at Stratford-on-Avon. 


“Are your motivations run down? Does your disci- 
pline sag? Revitalize by a visit to the library,” says 
the Bulletin of the Kern County Union High School 
District, T. L. McCuen, District Superintendent. 


A half million dollar apartment building with 61 
units is being erected by the Omaha Education Associa- 
tion as a Teacher Cooperative. 


Adequate storage spaces are important in building 
protection as well as in appearance, says Nelson E. 
Viles, discussing repair and remodeling of ‘‘school 
buildings,” Bulletin 1950 No. 17, U. S. Office of 
Education. (20c from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) Space is needed for general storage for 
equipment and supplies, storage for combustibles, 
physical education equipment storage, special room 
storage. 

“Classroom storage is often neglected. Many schools 
now have free text books, and some have workbooks 
and other materials of odd sizes which do not fit readily 
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in bookcases. The teacher is supposed to teach good 
housekeeping practices as a part of the daily instruc. 
tion program. Facilities for storing room supplies and 
equipment and pupils’ supplies and equipment are 
essential factors in good housekeeping.” 


Approximately 300,000 of the 688,000 school age 
population of Puerto Rico have as yet had no oppor- 
tunity to go to school. This is due mainly to the lack 
of school buildings, according to the survey by Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University. The average child 
in rural areas gets the equivalent of two years of 
schooling in the United States. The average citizen in 
the country has only a fourth grade education. Only 
six or seven persons out of a hundred finish high 
school in Puerto Rico. 


“If there is any period one would desire to be born 
in, is it not the age of revolution? When the old and 
the new stand side by side and admit of being com- 
pared; when the energies of all men are searched by 
fear and hope; when the historic glories of the old can 
be compensated by the rich possibilities of the new 
era?”’ With such quotations from Emerson, George 
F. Zook closed his last annual report as president of 
the American Council on Education in May, 1950. The 
new president is Arthur Stanton Adams, who comes 
from his work as president of the University of New 
Hampshire. Former Vice-president A. J. Bumbaugh of 
the American Council is now president of Shimer Col- 
lege in Illinois. The American Council on Education 
has now moved into its own home at 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue N. W., Washington, D. C., where 
quarters are provided also for a number of related 


organizations. 


Fifty-nine parents were willing to teach at least 
one class, in a Parents Day sponsored by the P. T. A. 
of the John Gumm School of St. Helens, Oregon. The 
story is told by L. D. Cody, the National Parent- 
Teacher, October 1950, p. 31. Stories in local papers 
led eventually to the radio broadcast nation-wide. 


What Is School to Do? 


“No one seems very positive as to what the job of 
the schools is today,” says Henry Steele Commager 
of Columbia University in Life, October 16, 1950, 
p- 47. 

“It is oddly ironic—to say the kindest—to hear peo- 
ple who rear their children on comics complain that 
the schools fail to instil a love of literature. It is 
shocking—to say the truth—to hear the very people 
who support teachers’ oaths and textbook censorship 
contend that the schools are failing to encourage 
greater intellectual independence. 

“We need to get our standards straight and clear. 
Many of the old purposes and criteria have disappeared, 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


and the people have not defined new ones to take 
their place. The 19th Century school, for example, 
had an enormous job in ‘Americanization’—but it 
was a Clearly defined job, universally willed by the 
people. Today's school faces a.nice problem in decid- 
ing whether its education should reinforce nationalism 
—or inspire internationalism. 

“We have placed our schools in a crossfire of con- 
flicting demands. While we still want them to per- 
form broad social functions, we impose upon them 
narrower educational functions. The old expectation 
persists that schools be training grounds for democ- 
racy and nationalism. The new demands are implac- 
able—that schools not only prepare young people for 
college but somehow manage to teach domestic econ- 
omy, driving, machine shop, current events, world 
history and typewriting at the same time. 

“Many of the failures we ascribe to contemporary 
education are in fact failures of our society as a whole. 
A society that is indifferent to its own heritage can- 
not expect schools to make good the indifference. A 
society that slurs over fundamental principles and 
takes refuge in the superficial and the ephemeral can- 
not demand that its schools instruct in abiding moral 
values. A society proudly preoccupied with its own 
material accomplishments and well-being cannot 
fairly expect its schools to teach that the snug warmth 
of security is less meaningful than the bracing venture 
of freedom. In all this, to reform our schools is first 
to reform ourselves.” 


Pupils in American public schools try to give back 
what the teacher wants, says Robert A. Walker, direc- 
tor of the Institute of Citizenship, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Those of us who have been teaching in the Insti- 
tute of Citizenship have been repeatedly impressed by 
the fact that students come to us with the established 
habit of trying to find out what the teacher wants be- 
fore he speaks, and certainly before he undertakes an 
examination. Repeatedly we are asked, after discus- 
sion of a problem, ‘Now, what is the answer?’ If we 
tell them we are not trying to arrive at final answers, 
but simply to get a better understanding of the prob- 
lem, they typically become concerned and ask what 
they are supposed to say on the examination. Students 
say they have never been asked before to think through 
a problem for themselves, they have always had a 
textbook or lecture notes which needed only to be 
memorized to prepare for the examination, they have 
never been given materials presenting opposing argu- 
ments and asked to resolve them to their own satis- 
faction.” 


“The wise visitor to a strange school system will 
not trust the credit courses of study to determine what 


The Growing Boy 


The boys’ social program is still achieving results. 
. . . Social instruction bas been continued, and an in- 
novation in the program is the holding of “manners 
classes” for the ]-1 group. It is interesting to note 
that some instruction that seems “sissy” to freshmen 
becomes of vital importance to juniors—Merle M. 
Odgers, in the Report of the President, Girard College, 
Philadel phia, 1948, Page 7. 





is taught and in what manner; he will study the ex- 
amination,” says Robert C. Pooley of the University 
of Wisconsin in Helping the Teacher of English 
Through Supervision (50c from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Illinois) . “‘He will note the short quizzes on black- 
boards, the review tests after units of instruction, and 
the term examination. From these he will know what 
teachers consider important, and what proportion of 
time is given to the various elements.” 


School and Industry 


“It is important for the students to know the rules 
of English composition or to be able to prove the 
propositions of geometry,” Robert E. Wilson of the 
Standard Oil Company told principals of Chicago 
schools. “But it is even more important that the high 
school senior shall, before graduating, have some rea- 
sonable comprehension of the basic economics of the 
environment in which he lives. 

“Claude Robinson, in the field of public opinion 
research, told a group of our executives of the findings 
from a survey his organization made recently of high 
school seniors. 

“In a test high school in Connecticut the seniors 
estimated that the average company makes a profit of 
more than 50 per cent. Actually, the average profit 
for all American industry has been around 6 per cent 
through the years. 

“The seniors estimated that the average investment 
per worker was $81, whereas it is about $8,000. 

“They estimated that the annual return to stock- 
holders is 24 per cent, whereas it was actually 3 per 
cent on net assets in 1949. 

“It was not surprising, therefore, that 61 per cent 
of the seniors thought they favored closer govern- 
mental regulation of business as against free competi- 
tion which is really what keeps prices and profits down. 

“Robinson found 49 per cent of these same seniors 
saying that they got most of their ideas about the 
business system and how it works from their school 
classroom work while only 28 per cent said they got 
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them from the newspapers. Only 6 per cent men- 
tioned business contacts as their chief source of in- 
formation on the business system. I don’t consider 
that a high school student is well educated or well pre- 
pared to fit himself into the world in which he lives 
unless he understands better than Dr. Robinson's data 
would indicate how it came about that he enjoys today 
a standard of living so far above anything his fore- 
bears ever enjoyed. 

“In an earlier survey, Robinson found that the 
teachers and school officials themselves are anxious 
for help from industry in acquainting students with 
the facts of life about business. Two thirds of them 
said business should do more to explain its story to 
teachers. I would say, therefore, that the blame for 
the appalling ignorance of industry and business ex- 
hibited by the high school senior rests quite as much 
on business as it does on the schools. Business has done 
too little to give the teacher usable, factual informa- 
tion about the tremendous changes that have been go- 
ing on in the economic world—too little to help the 
teacher and the student to understand the new im- 
portance that technology, industry, and business have 
acquired in their impact on the life of the individual. 

“The Robinson studies have shown that the ideas 
of teachers and pupils change radically as the result 
of even a single visit to industrial plants such as the 
one in which you are participating today. Those Con- 
necticut seniors I mentioned earlier were taken on 
an interpretive plant tour and again surveyed. That 
time they estimated the average profit made by in- 
dustry at 10 per cent instead of 50 per cent and the 
average investment per worker at $1,000 instead of 
$81. They were still wrong but getting warmer! And 
only 44 per cent instead of 59 per cent thought gov- 
ernment price controls a good thing. 

“That was not the result of propaganda but of a 
simple lesson regarding the elementary facts of busi- 
ness economics. 

“I don’t think plant tours are all we need. There 
must be more contact between industry and the schools 
—between the schools and industry—in many ways. 
We need to hold in this country thousands upon 
thousands of meetings, like this, in which representa- 
tives of industry can show and tell school men what 
is going on in the laboratories, the industrial plants and 
the business offices, and then discuss with them frank- 
ly the questions that are bound to arise. 

“I'm not in favor of discussing in such meetings 
the abstractions of economics or generalities about free 
enterprise. Rather, I think we should talk case his- 
tories. Let each business and each industry discuss 
with school men the functions each performs for so- 
ciety. Let each representative of business talk about 
the things with which he is familiar.” 
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Goals in Education 


A considerable proportion of elementary school 
teachers and principals are unable to state aims of 
education clearly and concisely, says Corbin A. Brown 
in a thesis at the University of Toronto. This situation 
“implies that those concerned may not have a clear 
conception of their aims, and consequently may not 
be rendering as efficient service as might be desired.” 


“School failures, reading retardation, overageness, 
and the like are symptoms of a sick school,” Emmett 
Albert Betts, director of the Reading Clinic of Temple 
University at Philadelphia, told the International Coun- 
cil for the Improvement of Reading Instruction at At- 
lantic City. 

“Mass promotions are sometimes attempts to deal 
with symptoms rather than causes. One of the real 
perils of education is undifferentiated mass instruction. 
Other things being equal, mass promotion is effective 
to the degree that each teacher begins where the learner 
is, regardless of grade classification.” 


An estimated 1,741,000 youth between 12 and 17 
years of age are not in school. One survey conducted 
among 957 “early-leavers” showed that 36 per cent 
of the students leaving school before the 12th grade 
gave as the reason that they preferred work to school. 
But other investigations have shown that often eco- 
nomic reasons are given by a student, when he is ac- 
tually leaving school because of an unsympathetic 
teacher, or a rigid curricular requirement. Thus, when 
one educator asked pupils what they thought was the 
principle reason for youngsters not being in school, 
an overwhelming majority said that just one teacher 
in the high school who took a personal interest in in- 
dividual pupils could keep them in school. 

“Why do boys and girls drop out of school and 
what can we do about it,’’ (Circular No. 269) obtain- 
able at 35c from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C, 
is the report of a conference of 40 educators on the 


subject. 
Visit 


“The most effective way of improving instruction 
is for teachers to visit other classes,” says Edward S. 
Evenson. ‘Promote visitation. Welcome other teachers 
to your classes.” 


“While visiting the Military Academy at West 
Point, we were amazed to see how much inter-class 
visitation there was by teachers,” says W. W. Parker 
of Cape Girardeau State Teachers College in Mis- 
souri. “It was common practice for one professor to 
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observe another professor teaching a class. Frequently 
professors would ask a colleague in to observe the 
way things were taught. Each teacher felt free to 
visit the class of any teacher he wished to visit. We 
thought this was one of the explanations of some good 
teaching being done at West Point.” 


Superintendent's Job 


What does the Superintendent in a small school dis- 
trict do? Glen L. Powell of Twinsburg, Ohio, de- 
scribes in School, published by the College of Educa- 
tion of Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, the work 
of the executive head of an Ohio local school district. 

“As superintendent he is exofficio officer of the 
board of education and manager of its affairs. This 
role calls for much time and understanding in meeting 
all the needs of the district. Among these are finance, 
building construction and maintenance, employ- 
ment of teacher and other personnel, selection 
and purchase of textbooks, supplies, and equipment. 
As high school principal he must plan the curriculum, 
prepare schedules, assign teachers, supervise instruc- 
tion, and act both as guidance and disciplinary person. 
As elementary principal he must be familiar with dif- 
ferent gradeage problems, curriculum, scheduling, 
promotions, supervision, reading problems, testing, 
playground operation, and physical health. Further- 
more, a local school head is responsible for represent- 
ing his district in outside professional and inside com- 
munity relationships.” 


“It is easy to see that the accrediting regulations for 
the North Central Association were written by admin- 
istrators,”” school trustee of Decatur, Illinois, B. B. 
Burgess told the tri-county school board in Chicago. 
“The regulations say a lot about the duty of the school 
board to the administrator, but they say nothing about 
the duties of the administrator to the school board. 
I have known of a high school to be kicked out of the 
North Central Association, when the administrator had 
never told the board one word of any difficulty in 
meeting the regulations.” 


Changes “In Conference” 


Conference discussions can result in substantial 
changes in the opinions of those attending, says Wil- 
liam E. Utterback of the Ohio State University speech 
faculty, as reported in the October issue of the Qwar- 
terly Journal of Speech. 

Measuring changes in opinions held by students at- 
tending the fourth annual Conference on Public Af- 
fairs on the University Campus last spring, he says, 

“The conference effected a substantial change of 
opinion among the delegates. Substantially more shift 
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of opinion occurred during the committee session 
than during the parliamentary debate following them. 
The tendency of discussion, much more than of de- 
bate, was to weaken or reverse opinion previously 
held rather than to strengthen it.” 


Controversial 


Confronted by a new course in social studies called 
“Problems of American Democracy,’ doubts arose 
as to the idea of exposing high school students to 
explosive viewpoints, writes Lester Vander Werf, 948 
Lancaster Avenue, Syracuse, New York. Conflicts of 
opinion would add interest to the classroom, it was 
felt, and students would be better off with some prac- 
tice in meeting ideas to be encountered as adults. 

“We suspected that the ‘Ideal’ teacher might be 
able to present opposing viewpoints on current issues 
objectively, never entering the arena with emotional 
display or enthusiasm. But were our teachers, any of 
them, ideal? We guessed not. For our knowledge of 
human beings and their behavior denied that teachers 
could achieve such objectivity. Who, then, could pre- 
vent indoctrination of some kind under the circum- 
stances? It was the opposite of indoctrination we were 
after, the ability to hear all sides, the ability to weigh 
carefully, the ability to make independent judgments 
on the basis of facts.” 

Rather than a single teacher for the course, it was 
suggested that three teachers represent three shades 
of opinion on controversial issues. A survey of com- 
munity leaders suggested they would be interested in 
the experiment, many of them offering support and 
help. It proves fairly easy to secure instructional ma- 
terials representing what might be called liberal, con- 
servative, and middle-of-the-road viewpoints on con- 
troversial issues. For the teachers, the current sugges- 
tion is for attitude tests, to draw faculty members of 
varying opinions for controversial issues as they are 
taught. 


“Among the gambling and racketeering elements 
in a community there is intermingling, good-fellow- 
ship, and cooperation between Negroes and whites, 
but not at religious, educational, and cultural levels.”” 
Thus Alonzo F. Myers reports observation of a Negro 
supervisor of schools in a southern city, in The Texas 
Outlook, July, 1950. After several months of visiting 
schools in the United States, he feels “the conviction 
that segregation in higher education is beginning to 
break down.” 


“The Teacher's Letter” is a new publication for 
teachers, fortnightly, from the publishers of the Edu- 
cator’'s Washington Dispatch, 100 Garfield Avenue, 
New London, Connecticut. Single subscriptions are 
$4.00 a year, with reductions for quantity. 
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The Outdoor Classroom 


Rather than go into a double shift when there 
were twice as many pupils as places to put them, 
teachers of the Visitacion Valley Elementary School 
in San Francisco chose an “in and out of school pro- 
gram.” Two classes used each room for the fall semes- 
ter, one being outdoors with its teacher while the 
other was inside. Describing the results in the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, February 
1950, Assistant Superintendent Harold Spears of the 
San Francisco Public Schools feels that “five months 
in the open will have left its imprint” upon the 
methods of the teachers. “It is almost certain that most 
of the teachers will not be content to limit their out- 
door programs to the recess period.” 

“It is surprising how many educationally profitable 
things can be found for children to do outdoors, when 
an enterprising teacher is on hand. The ten “walking 
classrooms” have found much to see and talk about, 
much that has been carried back into the classroom 
work . . . Most of the teachers were surprised to 
find so much material for number work in the neigh- 
borhood . . . Vocabulary was extended noticeably 

. . There were difficulties . . . The in-and-out- 
program is a real boon to effective teaching of first 
grade children in the first semester . . . The lack of 
room at Visitacion Valley has been an educational 
blessing in disguise. The second semester work in 
the classrooms reflected the benefits of this outside 
program.” 


Citizens of Capetown, South Africa, while on camp- 
ing trips, are building soil conservation works under 
the supervision of expert engineers. The campers are 
given transportation, tents, food, and camping equip- 
ment free of cnarge. 


Classroom work is set aside for one week in this 
New Zealand grammar school, and the 500 boys of 
the school join in a series of visits chosen for their 
educational value. No lessons are given during the 
week, and the boys rarely enter the school building. 
The school has followed the plan for three years, a 
plan adopted in the attempt to avoid difficulties in 
organizing the school work when visits were spread 
over the school year. 


“Labour Week in Kashmir Schools” is described 
by K. G. Saiyidain in Fundamental Education, a 
quarterly bulletin by the Unesco, July 1950. 

Since 1939 schools and teachers leave books and 
classrooms for a week to work with their hands for 
the improvement of the school and the community. 
Children “take up various kinds of manual work and 
social service in and outside the school, and thus 
learn through doing the lesson of social service and 


honorable toil. Following are some of the kinds of 
work done in “Labour Week’’ by students in Primary, 
Middle, and High Schools in Kashmir: 

(1) Cleaning, white washing, repairing and deco- 
rating the school buildings, furniture, lawns, grounds 
and surroundings. 

(2) Removing stones, glass, iron nails, etc., from 
the lanes and streets. 

(3) Cleaning up watering places like springs and 
ponds, and helping to dig wells. 

(4) Constructing bridges over small drains and 
streams to facilitate communication. 

(5) Filling pits in the streets and lanes, clearing 
and repairing roads, repairing dangerously slippery 
hill slopes. 

(6) Organizing bathing centres for slum children 
and first aid centres for the public. 

(7) Teaching adults to write their names. 

(8) Improving drainage of selected localities and 
drying marshy land created by open drains. 

(8) Turfing school compounds. 

(10) Propaganda amongst the public regarding 
the importance of personal cleanliness and social sani- 
tation in order to ward off common diseases; storing 
of manure pits; learning the use of the modern agri- 
cultural methods and implements. This was done 
through practical demonstrations as well as through 
organized processions in the course of which teachers 
and students delivered speeches, sang songs and ar- 
ranged other programmes. 

Of Labour Week, Mr. Saiyidain writes: “Who 
knows but that this small and modest beginning 
might become the nucleus of a State-wide movement 
for introducing some form of compulsory social serv- 
ice for all classes of people, particularly the school 
and college students, whose manpower may be utilized 
for a period of six months to one year for grappling 
with the numerous problems of illiteracy, ignorance, 
poverty, disease, lack of sanitation and social intoler- 
ance which disfigure our national life? If conscription 
is permissible for purposes of war, why should it be 
tuled out of court for purposes of peaceful social 
service and reconstruction. It did contribute some- 
thing to vitalizing school education and gave the school 
children of all classes and creeds the sense of belong- 
ing to a community.” 


Twelfth grade students in two high schools in Bal- 
timore taking Modern Problems courses are given 
an orientation to problems facing Baltimore. They 
then select civic agencies to assist in carrying out 
worth-while activities. These students are released at 
1 P.M. each Wednesday afternoon in order to work 
with the agencies. One group of students working 
with the neighborhood public library made a survey 
of films and book circulation. One group working with 
the Red Cross helped drive ambulances, worked with 
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blood transfusions, helped in mental hospitals. Stu- 
dents working with housing authorities helped to pro- 
mote interest in slum clearances, in public housing 
projects, and in redevelopment, appearing on the 
radio several times. Another group made a housing 
survey of people over sixty-five and their recreational 
interests for the recreational department. The pro- 

ram has been in operation since 1948 under Super- 
intendent William H. Lemmel. Many of the students 
who participated last year are working with the agen- 
cies during free time in the summer. 


“A great majority of our schools were not built 
nor equipped for compulsory education,” says E. L. 
Norris of Indianapolis. 

“Children who learned the three R’s before com- 
pulsory education used the schools in the direction of 
their interests and opportunities. Now both interest 
and the pursuit of learning must be superimposed. 
Girls submit to superimposed interests and learning 
methods better than do boys. That is why we have 
about six delinquent boys to one delinquent girl. 

“It was an abundance of free land which gave us 
consideration for the individual. The free land or 
ground, to be followed by compulsory education. 

“For our time, for the preservation of the thought 
and expression and the free pursuit of activities of 
interest to individuals, before the postwar building 
program gets too far under way, every city with a 
population of 100,000 or more ought to join with 
tural sections in building and equipping a school on 
a campus of at least a thousand acres of land. Such 
schools should be supplied with several buildings, in- 
cluding dormitories for those whose homes are inade- 
quate. It is amazing what the Plainfield Boys School 
of Plainfield, Indiana, with its 1100 acres of fine 
farm land and its small town of buildings has been 
able to do for boys. Even so, because everybody who 
goes here has been sentenced by a Court, it does not 
serve as soon or as well as it should the boys who 
are not fitted into the usual type of school. They need 
room. Too expensive, you say? Count the cost of 
inadequate provision!” 


Conservation 


“To destroy the ideology of America’s inexhausti- 
bility” is one of the goals announced in the “Guide- 
book for Conservation Education” published by the 
California State Department of Natural Resources in 
cooperation with its Department of Education, March, 
1950. “So-called ownership of natural resources really 
is stewardship. We can own a resource only tempo- 
tarily. Many generations to come will also own it 
temporarily. Their welfare will depend upon the state 
of the resource when it is delivered into their hands.” 


Some 4,000,000 acres of potentially productive tim- 
berland, now denuded, will be reforested with funds 
approved by Congress this week. A 15-year program 
is contemplated, with appropriations ranging from 
$3,000,000 for 1951 to $10,000,000 for 1955 and a 
like amount each year thereafter through 1965. 


Fulbright Scholarships 


The agencies listed below have been designated 
by the Department of State, which administers the 
program of educational exchanges under the Fulbright 
Act, to assist in the preliminary selection of candidates 
in the respective categories. Final selection is made 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Applicants may 
not apply in more than one category in any one an- 
nual competition. 

For graduate study abroad: 


Institute of International Education 

U. S. Student Program 

2 West 45th Street 

New York 19, N. Y. 

or your campus Fulbright Program adviser. 


For teaching in American elementary or secondary 
schools abroad: 
American Council on Education 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


For teaching in national elementary or secondary 
schools abroad: 
U. S. Office of Education 
Division of International Educational Relations 
Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 


For university teaching, lecturing, or advanced re- 
search (post-Ph.D.): 
Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils 
2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Pakistan signed an agreement with the United 
States under the Fulbright Act on September 23, thus 
becoming the twentieth country to participate in the 
educational exchanges authorized by the act. The 
countries in which U. S. Government Scholarships 
under the Fulbright Act are provided from funds 
due the U. S. from the sale of surplus property in 
the countries are: Australia, Austria, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, Burma, China, Egypt, France, Greece, 
India, Iran, Italy, Korea, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, the Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. The programs for China and Korea 
are not operative at the present time. 
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Driver Education 


It costs less to train a high school student to drive 
properly than it does to replace a smashed grill on 
one of our late model vehicles, says Charles M. Brady 
in Safety Education, November 1950, page 9. A sur- 
vey of 529 high schools and 5 teacher colleges offer- 
ing driver education during the months of September 
1949 through January 1950 shows an average expendi- 
ture of $34.02 per student. This cost includes the 
teacher's salary and all operating expenses of the dual 
control vehicle giving each student an average of 7.6 
hours of practice driving instruction, 22 hours of ob- 
servation while other classmates are receiving similar 
instruction, and 35 hours of classroom preparation. 

Averages based on this study indicate that each 
school offering driver education trained 50 high school 
students per year. An estimated 4,500 dual control 
vehicles were in use as of May of this year. An esti- 
mated 225,000 students received driver education in- 
struction in these schools. It is estimated that only 
1 in 6 high school students reaching driving age have 
been prepared in driver education courses offering 
practice driving. An additional 300,000 students have 
been exposed through classroom instruction only. 

Automobile accidents cost 21/ to 3 billion dollars 
annually. The cost of training every eleventh grade 
student in the country would be 1.7 per cent of this 
annual loss. The present record shows that students 
who completed classroom and practice driving in- 
struction have 50 per cent fewer accidents than those 
without such training. 

Insurance companies recognize the value of driver 
education. One company insures drivers under 25 
years of age at no additional premium, provided they 
have successfully completed both classroom and prac- 
tice driving instruction. The insurance rating bureau 
of one state has approved this arrangement. 


Accident repeaters have a different set of attitudes 
toward traffic problems from ordinary drivers, says 
D. W. Conover in Safety Education, December 1949, 
page 8. Accident repeaters were put through a series 
of tests designed to uncover deficiencies in their knowl]- 
edge of motor vehicle operation and traffic regulations. 
Few deficiencies were uncovered—the drivers knew 
the answers. They were put through an actual road 
test, and came out with good scores. The drivers were 
physically sound. They knew the answers and could 
skillfully manipulate their automobiles, but they con- 
tinued to have accidents. It was not until the investi- 
gators studied emotions that reasons for accident 
proneness were discovered. 

This study at New York University confirms earlier 
studies made at Iowa State College and at Ohio State 
University, which indicate that proper attitudes to- 


ward safe driving is a most fruitful approach to suc- 
cessful accident prevention. 

Results of one phase of the investigation at Iowa 
State showed little favorable shift in attitude on the 
part of students when the behind-the-wheel portion 
of the driver education course was not included. Ac- 
tual behind-the-wheel training seems necessary for a 
favorable shift in attitudes toward safe driving. 


Camping 


Thirty-one camps built in England and Wales since 
1939 for the purposes of evacuation are now owned 
and operated by the National Camp Corporation, a 
non-profit making body. Seven in Scotland are ad- 
ministered by the Scottish National Camps Associa- 
tion. 

These camps will now be used to give town chil- 
dren the chance for first-hand acquaintance with the 
countryside and its way of life, and to give children 
the experience of living in a community. The camps 
will accommodate 7,000 children at one time. Chil- 
dren will be sent in relays by local education authori- 
ties by schools in urban areas. Campsites range in 
size from 20 to 40 acres, and are equipped for year- 
round use, with central heating. The camps are man- 
aged by the National Camps Corporation, and the 
local education authorities that lease the camps pay a 
weekly charge per head, and are responsible for pro- 
viding the necessary teachers and school equipment. 
Such expenditure by the local education authority is 
recognized for grant by the Ministry of Education. 
Children usually stay in the camps for two weeks, 
though some plan for a month, and a few take children 
for a term or more. Some of the camps are coeduca- 
tional, others take boys for half the year and girls for 
the other half. In Scotland, too, the camps have been 
used for their successful international courses. On one 
occasion the group consisted of 240 children and teach- 
ers drawn equally from France and Scotland, and an- 
other of equal numbers of Scottish and Swiss children. 
The Scottish educational department regards such 
courses as having passed out of the experimental 
stage, believes that when well planned they do more 
to promote the children’s general culture, as well as 
their linguistic ability, than do many of the unilateral 
holiday excursions arranged every year. Some of the 
camps are used for delicate children sent by the school 
medical officer. 


Over 60 per cent of America’s camping is under 
church sponsorship, notes General Secretary Roy G. 
Ross in his report to the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. The Council sponsors in 1950 4 
series of laboratory training centers for camp leaders. 
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Safety 


Two-thirds of all school fires occur at night, when 
delayed discovery increases chances of major loss. Fire 
prevention experts feel that proper installation of 
automatic sprinklers with some system of warning of 
excess heat to fire departments would reduce the 2,000 
school fires annually to a small fraction of that num- 


ber. 


Services available from the School and College Con- 
ference of the National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, include: 

Teacher Education periodical, publication for 
schools, $8.00 per year. 

The School Shop Service Unit at $7.00 per year is 
primarily for industrial and vocational teacher edu- 
cation. 

The Safety Education Reference Collection at $9.00 
brings with it the basic materials in school safety 
and furnishes a permanent addition to the library. 


Eye accidents were reduced 75 per cent by an edu- 
cational program using a film at the Ithaca Gun Com- 
pany. Says J. James Jehring of the Cornell Industrial 
and Labor Relations School which helped plan the 
educational effort, ‘The experience .. . is an ex- 
ample of how industry's safety program can benefit 
from the use of visual aid. The showing of a film, with 
the proper introduction and follow-up, can accom- 
plish within a short time what might otherwise have 
taken many months.” 


A sampling study of accidents in New York City 
schools indicates that the vocational schools have an 
accident rate of 9.5 accidents per 100,000 student days. 
This is a rate lower than either that of the elementary, 
junior high, or senior high schools. In the elementary 
school vocational shops, the hand saw was responsible 
for 18 per cent of the accidents, the chisel for 14 per 
cent, the knife 11 per cent, sheet metal 8 per cent. In 
the high school shops, the lathe accounted for 17 per 
cent, the chisel 11 per cent, the knife 8 per cent, the 
hand saw 5 per cent, the drill 5 per cent. In the voca- 
tional high schools the knife was responsible for 9 
per cent of the accidents, the sewing machine for 7 
per cent, objects causing burns for 7 per cent, the 
lathe for 7 per cent, and falling objects accounted for 
6 per cent. Other agencies, such as scissors, tin and 
wire, planes, had rates lower than 3 per cent. Ninety- 
three per cent of the shop accidents occurred in work 
situations, the remaining 7 per cent resulting from ac- 
tion not directly related to shop work. 
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Accidental deaths cause more loss of working years 
than disease. In 1948 there were 98,000 people killed, 
with an average of 18 working years of life expectancy. 
Practically every one of these deaths is preventable. 
Says the National Safety Council, “The methods which 
have long been so successful in combatting disease 
will work just as effectively in the war against acci- 
dents. They include: (1) education or control of 
potential victims; (2) elimination of harmful agents 
from the environment, or their isolation in such a way 
as to render them harmless; and (3) the development 
of new ways to render environments safe and persons 
less susceptible to accidents. Money spent on safety 
education is an investment with high returns in the 
prevention of loss of life.” 


According to the National Safety Council, school 
systems reporting to the Council during the school 
year 1948-49 showed that in the school buildings, on 
school grounds, or while going to and from school, 
there were 12.2 injuries per thousand students. Ap- 
proximately 47 per cent of the school accidents oc- 
curred inside the school building. High school records 
showed fewer accidents on the school grounds in un- 
organized play than occur on elementary school 
grounds. However, the proportion of injuries in or- 
ganized athletics in high school is higher, especially 
in football. Although only a relatively few students 


participate in high school football, football injuries 
made up one-fourth of all school accidents to 11th 


and 12th grade students. 
—Safety Education, September 1950, p. 28. 


“Wear clothing suitable for play time, free of pins, 
necklaces, pencils, when on the playground,” says 
Peter C. Fujarcyk, Lafayette Street School, Newark, 
New Jersey. “Many sports activities are not approved 
on school playground areas.’’ Safety is one of the four 
objectives for the school year of the school system 
headed by John S. Herron. 


Health 


If you want to set up a course of preventive activity 
in public health, “the best way is to close the school- 
house and keep the children out of school,” suggested 
D. B. Harmon to the Indiana Illumination Conference 
as reported in the Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, May 1950. With 39 specialists 
ranging from pediatrics to ophthalmology in a project 
for the Texas State Department of Health we measured 
160,000 school children performing in over 4,000 
classrooms. Of the children who started to school for 
the first time, 20 per cent were found visually handi- 
capped as far as the tasks of the schools were con- 
cerned. Children two and a half years above that age 
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ran 40 per cent hadicapped, and those still another 
two and one half years older ranged 80 per cent. “In 
other words, visual problems reducing achievements 
in school were doubling every two and one half years 
to the end of the fifth grade. . . . The problems of 
those children, other than the original 20 per cent, 
seem to have been brought about by conditions in 
the school,” he found by comparison with children 
who were not attending school. 

In one of our buildings, with approximately 500 
children, our state auditor showed that we were spend- 
ing a tremendous amount of money through welfare 
and health services to repair, or attempt to repair, the 
damage that was being done to children in that 
school. . . . 

Since this was recognized as an average school, 
we experimented. We spent about $5,000 in that 
building to provide new illumination and to change 
the surroundings, including furniture. The outcome 
of that expenditure in one year was to reduce the wel- 
fare budget by $14,000; further check showed that 
the gain was held. . . . It is interesting to note that 
in our state the expenditure for protecting the well- 
being of children was about $.02 per head, while our 
expenditure to protect the well-being of cattle was 
about $.10 a head. 


Health instruction too frequently is playing second 
fiddle, not only to traditional school subjects but also 
to the closely related field of physical education and 
competitive sports, says NEA Research Bulletin, ‘Per- 
sonnel and Relationships in School Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation” (50c, from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.). 

“This role of secondary importance for health in- 
struction is fixed in the minds of many school people 
as well as in the point of view of the public.” “As a 
major goal of education, health deserves a more prom- 
inent place in the school program.” More money is 
needed. Progress has been made. 


Two out of three of 465 schools investigated in 
Minnesota were selling either candy or soft drinks or 
both in the schools. 

“We found the sum of more than $769,000 being 
spent annually on candy and soft drinks within our 
schools, which supposedly teach and practice the best 
methods of health,” says the report of the Division of 
Dental Health of the State Department of Health, in 
the Minnesota Journal of Education, October 1949, 
page 20. “It is rather ironic that our schools are using 
methods that impair one organ of the human body in 
order to build up facilities to strengthen other organs 
and functions.” 
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Two-thirds of America’s 4 million alcoholics begin 
drinking in their early teens. According to a Purdue 
Opinion Panel report, 35 per cent of the teen-agers 
polled say they sometimes drink, and that nearly half 
of all high school students experiment with alcohol 
before they leave high school. There are two liquor out- 
lets for every church, and three liquor outlets for 
every school. 

Counter pressure to the advertising budgets for al- 
coholic liquor is Allied Youth, 1709 M Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., with program suggestions for 
high school student groups. It has 1,500 members in 
167 posts in 28 states, the District of Columbia and 
Hawaii. Working on alcohol education with secondary 
school youth, Allied Youth publishes a monthly maga- 
zine, a monthly fact service called Alcoholfax, and 
last year produced a 68-page manual for its Posts. 
For information address Allied Youth, Inc., 1709 M 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


There are 950,000 alcoholics in the United States 
in 1950 as compared with 600,000 in 1941, E. M. 
Jelinek estimated to a conference at the University 
of Wisconsin. Of those who begin to drink, one in 
16 may be expected to become an addict, and one in 
50 to become an alcoholic. 


Twenty-five states have statutory provisions on the 
subject of liquor advertising, according to a survey 
by Laura Lindley of the Temperance League of 
America. 

Thus Oregon prohibits any allegations that liquor 
is beneficial or tonic in its effect; or any advertising 
appeal to children, or the making use of any likeness 
of a woman, child, or family scene. California pro- 
hibits “obnoxious, gaudy, blatant or offensive” adver- 
tising. 

Georgia will not permit liquor advertising to refer 
to popular holidays or to Santa Claus, or to make use 
of endorsements by any person prominent in indoor 
or outdoor sports or motion pictures, or to show men 
and women drinking together. The liquor interests 
cannot advertise their product by radio or motion 
pictures. 


In every community of 8,000 or more population 
there is need of a man or woman to give full time to 
planning and working for a recreation program twelve 
months of the year, says the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. The association has a variety of publications 
to assist those working in recreation. 


Building sites within ten miles of each other may 
vary in temperature as much as 14 degrees. 
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Public Relations Films 


Suggested 16 mm. films for your school public rela- 
tions program are as follows in a list prepared by 
the Division of Press and Radio Relations of the 
National Education Association: 


16 MM. FitmMsS FOR YOUR SCHOOL OR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Assignment: Tomorrow. National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 26 min. Sound. 1945. Available for loan 
from NEA or state education associations. Presents 
the story and opportunity of education. It portrays 
teaching as an exciting job, second to no other in im- 


rtance. 

Better Schools for Rural Wisconsin. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 29 min. Sound. 
Color. 1948. $165; also available for rental. A docu- 
mentary film built around the actual experiences of 
teacher and pupils as they live in a typical Wisconsin 
one-room rural school, and in modern central schools 
located in Cobleskill and Middleburg, New York. 
The film in purpose reveals the typical one-room rural 
school as today inadequate to meet educational needs. 

Building for Learning. A & M College of Texas, 
College Station, Texas. 19 min. Sound. Color. 1948. 
Available for loan. Produced by the Department of Ar- 
chitecture, it shows in non-technical manner how im- 
portant factors of light, air, sound and school struc- 
ture affect health and learning processes of children. 

Education for Democracy. Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri. 
22 min. Sound. Color. 1948. $125. Shows through ac- 
tual classroom scenes the manner in which Missouri 
schools seek to achieve the purposes of American de- 
mocracy as outlined by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

New Schools for Old. Museum of Modern Art, Film 
Library, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New 
York. 10 min. Sound. Available for rental. Contrasts 
the little red schoolhouse, its methods and results, with 
the modern classroom and the effects of new teaching 
techniques. 

Pop Rings the Bell. National School Service Insti- 
tute, Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
23 min. Sound. 1944. $69; also available for loan 
through state education associations. Primarily di- 
rected to the American taxpayer, the film presents a 
simple story of a typical school in a typical American 
community. 

Schoolhouse in the Red. Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 42 min. Sound. Color. 
1948. $194.75 ; also available for rental. Sponsored by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, this film deals with 
the sociological and psychological factors involved 
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when small communities face up to the problem of 
joining their school district onto a larger unit. 

School That Learned to Eat. General Mills Film 
Library, 400 2nd Avenue South, Mi lis 1, Min- 
nesota. 22 min. Sound. Color. 1948. $140; also avail- 
able for loan. Originally entitled “Nutrition Educa- 
tion,” this is the story of 300 children and eight 
teachers in a small Georgia grade school who wanted 
to improve their health standard. The children were 
analyzed from a nutrition stand-point. After that a 
program of improvement was set up with the coopera- 
tion of the parents and the community. 

Teachers for Tomorrow. Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 22 min. Sound. 1949. 
$60; also available for rental at $2.50 per day outside 
of Wisconsin. Aimed at interesting young people in 
teaching as a career. ; 

The Sixth Chair. National School Service Institute, 
Shop 307, Palmer House, Chicago 3, Illinois. 18 min. 
Sound. $75; also available on loan through state 
education associations or from the National School 
Service Institute. A dramatic portrayal of the dangers 
of the public’s complacency toward education designed 
to help citizens help themselves to better schools. 

Way of Life. International Harvester Company, Inc., 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 25 
min. Sound. Color. Available on loan. Tells the com- 
plete story of the community school at Beaverton, 
Michigan. 

We Go to School. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 10 min. 
Sound, $45; also color, $90. 1948. Designed to help 
children first entering school make the tremendous 
adjustment which is necessary as they leave the pro- 
tective shelter of their homes. It teaches them what 
they can expect from the school; what the school, in 
turn, expects from them. 

We Plan Together. Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 20 min. Sound. 1948. 
$75. Prepared to help teachers as well as interested 
laymen gain a better understanding of the process of 
cooperative planning in education. Shows an eleventh 
grade group planning cooperatively over a period of 
several months. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Text-Film Department, 330 East 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 24 min. Sound. 
1948. $85. By contrasting the work of a poor teacher 
and a good teacher, the film attempts to develop a 
recognition and appreciation of the importance of 
good teaching and its effect upon boys and girls. 
The film emphasizes the responsibility of the com- 
munity in demanding and supporting teachers of 
superior quality. 
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Church and State 


What should be the relationship of church and 
state? The following report of the position of the 
voluntary, or denominational, schools as shown in 
Parliamentary debate on Education in May, 1950, is 
given by the British Information Service: 

Mr. R. A. Butler, the war-time Minister of Educa- 
tion and sponsor of the Education Act, 1944, opened 
the debate. He said that one important object of the 
settlement of 1944 was to give the managers of volun- 
tary schools a choice between “‘controlled’’ or “aided” 
status. It was clear in 1944 that the chance of new 
gtants and new status made it possible for the Church 
of England to face up to the problem of the schools. 
Of Church of England schools, 1,480 had already 
adopted controlled status, and 670 had adopted or 
opted for aided status. This choice should be wholly 
free, but if the managers opted for aided status they 
were accepting ‘‘unascertainable liabilities at an un- 
certain time,”’ because the cost of school building in 
the future could not be safely estimated. The Minister 
of Education, in consultation with the Local Education 
Authorities, the teachers and the denominations should 
therefore make some necessary adjustments within 
the framework of the Act to give voluntary schools 
certainty of future life, and all the denominations 
should receive equal treatment. It would be a very 
grave matter to attempt to reopen the whole question, 
and to seek a new settlement through new legislation. 

Various solutions had been proposed. One, which 
Mr. Butler felt would be an unwise course, would give 
the schools a special aided status, with a 75 per cent 
grant and a consequent reduction in the right of each 
school to apoint teachers. The denominations would 
do better to favor a course which would retain for 
them the greatest possible degree of liberty, whatever 
the financial difficulties involved. 

In reply, Mr. Tomlinson, the Minister of Education, 
welcomed Mr. Butler’s remarks on the maintenance of 
the settlement, and said that the longer he remained 
at the Ministry the more he appreciated the delicate 
balance achieved in 1944. Through the Act it was pro- 
vided that public funds might be used to help all the 
Churches to bring their schools up to date, but not to 
extend the sphere of denominational education. The 
Churches also receive other valuable concessions, in 
matters such as favorable loan rates and transport ar- 
rangements. The Churches were still, however, in 
serious financial difficulty. Several suggestions had 
been made: | 

a) That the Scottish system should be applied in 
England and Wales. This would involve new legisla- 
tion. All denominational schools, under this system, 
would be built and supported out of public funds with- 
out any effective transfer of control. (Religious teach- 
ing would continue to be denominational, so long as 


the parents desired it.) This would involve religious 
tests for teachers and single school areas, both of which 
were clearly unacceptable to public opinion in England 
and Wales. 

b) The financial arrangements should be altered to 
keep pace with costs. But no definite undertaking 
about costs was ever given, and it was anyway expected 
that by 1951 cost would be 25 per cent below the 1949 
level. 

The Minister announced a measure of immediate 
help within the provisions of the Act. The managers 
were asked to give reasonable and moderate estimates 
of the amount of capital they would be able to raise 
over a given period of time, so that it could be de- 
cided whether any particular school could become 
aided—that is, whether any particular school could 
raise 50 per cent of the money eventually needed to 
bring the school up to standard. The Minister pro- 
posed to introduce a sliding scale. Where work could 
be begun within the next two years, the managers 
must state that they could raise the 50 per cent re- 
quired. Where work would be started within ten years 
but after two years, the managers must satisfy the 
Minister that they had a reasonable prospect of rais- 
ing the 50 per cent; and where work would not start 
for more than ten years, he must be satisfied that they 
could raise 25 per cent of the money required. (Out of 
1,253 voluntary schools of all denominations which 
had so far aplied for aided status, only one had been 
refused.) 

In the debate that followed the Minister's speech, 
members did not comment much on the new proposal, 
saying that time was needed to consider it. One mem- 
ber suggested that the Minister should convene a con- 
ference of all the denominations concerned, in an 
effort to find a permanent solution. The Parliamentary 
Secretary, Mr. Hardman, closing the debate, an- 
nounced that the Minister would certainly consider 
this suggestion, but he did not feel that anything 
would come out of it, because such conferences had 
been unsuccessful in the past. 

The amount of building started in 1949 was eight 
times that started in 1946. The Local Education Au- 
thorities, who were responsible for building within 
their areas, were using all the materials and man- 
power available to them, and the building program 
was well in its stride. During 1949, 165 new schools 
were opened. 

It was estimated that between January, 1947, and 
the end of 1953 1,150,000 new places would be 
needed, of which 350,000 had already been provided. 
Work had started on 310,000, and would start on a 
further 185,000 during the year. The balance would 
be started in 1951 and 1952. Although the program 
would apparently be completed for the country as 4 
whole, there would still be shortages in particular 
areas. 
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KEEPING ABREAST IN EDUCATION 


In 1950 there were 211,000 teachers in the publicly 
supported Primary and Secondary schools (of whom 
over 36 per cent were men). The aim was to have 
230,000 teachers by 1954. The total had already been 
brought up from 173,000 in 1945. 

When the output of the Emergency Training Col- 
leges was at its height, the teaching profession was 
increasing at the rate of 8,000 to 9,000 teachers a year. 
This rate of increase was neither possible nor neces- 
sary normally, and when the Scheme was finished, 
the expected rate of increase would be 4,000 to 5,000. 


90 per cent of the weekday programs of religious 
education are continuing in operation, though some 
have modifications in the light of the Supreme Court 
Opinion in the Champaign case. The director of 
weekday religious education of the International 
Council of Religious Education reports that attorneys 
of 17 states have thus far issued interpretations of the 
Supreme Court Opinion in the light of state statutes. 
Three of these interpretations, in Kansas, Wisconsin, 
and Colorado, have counselled abandonment of week- 
day work. The remaining 14 usually state that school 
buildings and administrative facilities should not be 
used, but favor the continuance of the weekday pro- 
grams in religious education on released time. 


The year 1951 will mark the fiftieth anniversary of 
the vacation church school movement. 


There should be a religious section in the school 
library as up to date as the science section, says a 
report from a committee to the Synod of the Ecclesias- 
tical Province of Canada. The committee recommends 
“The appointment of a religious specialist in each high 
school who will divide his time between religious edu- 
cation and at least one other subject, and will be able 
to present Christianity as naturally as a science master 
presents science.” Another recommendation is for “the 
provision of a Canadian college for advanced studies 
for teachers which shall not be dominated by Amer- 
ican educational theory and practice, which are almost 
of necessity secular.” Among reasons advanced to ex- 
plain a present “less than satisfactory situation of 
Christian education” is 

“The influence of secular American education, rec- 
ommended to and applied in our schools by many of 
the teachers who have gone to the United States for 
their advanced studies in education. Popular maga- 
zine articles tend to present that point of view; and 
most of the books on educational theory and practice 
tead by Canadian teachers are written by American 
scholars, under the influence of a secularistic phi- 
losophy.”” 


Private Schools 


About one out of ten pupils in the United States 
are educated in private schools, says William Bethke, 
vice president of LaSalle Extension University of Chi- 
cago, in a bulletin published by the National Home 
Study Council, Washington 6, D. C. Private schools 
employ over 100,000 teachers. Of the opportunities 
and contributions of the private schools, he says: 

“The private school has not been circumscribed by 
legislatures, national and state political confusion, tax 
levies, precedents, traditions, and arbitrary controls. It 
has likewise been free from arbitrary standardization 
of curricula. It has been free to make innovations, to 
experiment, to develop new ways to meet changing 
social and business conditions. It has been able to 
adapt itself to the age, capacity, location and needs of 
the student. 

“Many examples of ‘firsts’ in education developed 
through private school initiative and enterprise can be 
cited—such as practically all developments in voca- 
tional education—business, technical, and trade, part- 
time and co-operative plans, evening schools, corpo- 
ration schools, correspondence schools, and supervised 
correspondence study. 

“Likewise, there have been important contributions 
to improve educational methods. Private school enter- 
prise pioneered such developments as improved text 
material especially adapted to the educational needs of 
special schools, student centered instruction, the prob- 
lem method, the job method, frequent enrollment op- 
portunities throughout the year instead of only one or 
two enrollment dates in a year, individual progress ac- 
cording to ability and application, specialized schools 
for subnormal, physically handicapped, exceptionally 
bright, and other groups. It has filled many of the 
neglected gaps in education. 

“The private school has been the leader in break- 
ing down the age limitations in education. It has 
helped to transform a static society in which people 
stop learning when they go to work into a dynamic 
society in which people recognize that the most im- 
portant part of their learning just begins when they 
go to work. The hard and fast limitations have been 
broken down. 

“In our democracy educational innovations seldom 
grow by decree. They are adopted as their values and 
merits are proved to meet recognized needs. That is 
where private initiative has a big advantage. 

“Education is the bulwark of democracy only as 
long as private education flourishes in a land of free 
enterprise.” 


There were 6,210 men out of 35,198 teachers in 
Michigan in 1948-1949, says the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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Federal Aid 


Eleven issues in federal aid to education are noted 
in the debates in the United States Senate. As reported 
by the N.E.A. Research Division, these issues are: 


1. Is lack of education and of educational facilities a 
federal problem? p. 2 

2. Will federal aid mean federal control? p. 3 

3. Will federal aid to the states for education tend to 
replace or decrease state support of education? p. 3 

4. Should those states which are able to provide for 
their own minimum educational requirements be given 
federal funds? p. 4 

5. Should a flat rate distribution be substituted for the 
equalization formula? p. 4 

6. Should revenue collected in the states by the federal 
government be left in the states rather than go to a 
central agency for distribution? p. 5 

7. Should the states receive federal aid for education 
in direct proportion to the amounts which they pay in 
internal revenue receipts? p. 6 

8. Should the federal aid enactment require the federal 
aid funds to be used only for public, tax-supported schools? 


p. 6 

9. Should federal aid be withheld from states which 
maintain segregated public schools? p. 6 

10. Shall the states be required to provide transportation 
for all children regardless of the character of the school? p. 8 

11. Shall any person who believes that these funds have 
been improperly expended be given the opportunity of a 
hearing by the U. S. Commissioner of Education? p. 8 


As quoted in The Christian Advocate, January 26, 
1950, page 13, the Methodist Church Council of 
Bishops recently expressed itself in a communication 
to pastors on public education as follows: 


. . « To drain off vast sums from the support of 
public education for the support of parochial or private 
education would so weaken public education as eventually 
to destroy it. The Roman Catholic church does not believe 
in our system of public education. We believe public edu- 
cation is a fundamental bulwark of democracy. If public 
support is secured for parochial education, it means the 
eventual setting up of a score of competing sectarian systems. 
This does not make for the national unity essential in such 
an hour. 

Furthermore, Roman Catholic attitudes toward our basic 
civil liberties are of such a nature that if an increasing 
ae of our people is to be trained in such schools, 

damental changes will occur in American culture. The 
catechisms used in some parochial schools condemn and 
reject the basic civil liberties of free speech, free press, 
free assembly and freedom of conscience. 

We wish precisely the same religious liberty for every 
Roman Catholic we wish for ourselves, but we are de- 
termined that clericalism shall not take root in this land, 
and that our own freedom shall not be jeopardized. 

The issue is now before us. It is not only the issue of 
public funds for parochial education, but the larger issue 
of the first victory in a carefully calculated plan to change 
the underlying cultural outlook for this nation. . . . 


To the report of which, the editor of The Christian 
Advocate appends his hope ‘“That, whatever plan for 
aid to education is presented—and we earnestly hope 
there will be such a plan—Methodists will state their 
Opposition to the use of public funds for parochial 
education.” 

The principles that Catholics would like included 
in a Federal Aid to Education Bill were discussed by 


Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the edu- 
cation department, National Catholic Welfare Con. 
ference, before the board of directors of the Catholic 
Daughters of America. 

As reported in the Catholic School Journal, May 
1949, page 34A, he said Bills for school aid have 
been introduced into Congress since 1870. Catholics 
opposed these measures, at first, because included 
with financial support was a proposed Federal De- 
partment of Education, a centralization of control 
dangerous to freedom of education, to local manage- 
ment of schools, and most of all to the right of 
parents to choose for their children the kind of educa- 
tion they want them to have. In 1936, however, 
advocates of federal aid, realizing that such a de. 
partment was not only unacceptable to most Con- 
gressmen, but also undesirable, have proposed bills 
which include restrictions against federal interference 
in educational policies. Toward measures of this 
period the N.C.W.C. was noncommittal, insisting, 
however, that permanent aid to education should 
be on its own merits, rather than pushed into law 
because of the emergency created by depression and 
war, and that any bill to be acceptable must not dis- 
criminate against nonpublic school children. By 1944 
the need for federal aid had become so imperative 
that the danger of federal control had to be accepted, 
and the N.C.W.C., since then, has supported the 
Mead-Aiken and McMahon-Johnson Bills, which per- 
mit nonpublic school children to share benefits and 
opposed the Taft and Thomas bills because they make 
of such children second-class citizens. 

A bill in accord with these principles might the 
better be attained, Msgr. Hochwalt said elsewhere, 
if Catholic laymen and women adopt the following 
as guideposts in argument: 

Emphasize the public service of Catholic schools. 

Emphasize that all Catholic school children are 
citizens. 

Emphasize the general plan that welfare service 
be for all children. 

Cite the argument that welfare services by the 
Federal Government for children in nonpublic schools 
are constitutional. 

Show the financial savings to the nation. 

Emphasize that Catholics pay their share of taxes 
for public schools and are obligated to do so. 

Make the point that in addition Catholics support 
their schools for reasons of conscience. 

Emphasize that what Catholics want is judicial 
recognition. 

Emphasize the fact that group action is more powef- 
ful, but individuals can do their part. 


Ten million adults in the United States can not 
read and write. 
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Prize Editorials 


First prize award of the Education Writers Associa- 
tion for the editorial dealing with education in 1949 
went to the Jackson, Mississippi, Daily News, of which 
Frederick Sullens is editor. His editorial follows: 


Our DISGRACEFUL NEGRO SCHOOLS 
By Frederick Sullens (Jackson Daily News) 


Whether we like it or not, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has declared that Mississippi, in 
common with other Southern states, must provide 
equal educational opportunities for Negroes. 

No use fussing, cussing or fuming about it. 

That decision is the law of the land and we have 


no alternative save to obey. 

It is far better to obey promptly, cheerfully, and in 
our own way, than to be forced to do so. 

Moreover, that decision embodies justice and com- 


mon sense. 

In the matter of education we have for many years 
been treating Negroes most outrageously. 

The type of education we have been providing for 
them is nothing short of disgrace. It might well be 
called a public scandal. 

Let’s face a few of the ugly facts—not all of the 
ugly facts, for it would take too long to tell the whole 
story. Statements that follow are based on official re- 
ports in our state department of education. 

The estimated value today of all school property 
in Mississippi being used for white children is $57,- 
000,000. 

The estimated value of all school property being 
used for colored children is only $11,000,000. 

According to the latest survey there are today in 
our state 3,700 Negro schoolhouses, but not all of 
them are school property. About 2,300 of these build- 
ings are owned by counties and communities, and 
many of them are the old Julius Rosenwald school 
buildings constructed at the time when that great 
philanthropist was spending money freely in Missis- 
sippi—and a goodly part of it being stolen and di- 
verted to other uses. 

Over 1,400 of the buildings now being used to 
house Negro schools belong to churches and Negro 
fraternal bodies. Some of them are tenant cabins, 
used where no other structures are available. 

As a matter of fact, Negro churches and fraternal 
Organizations in our state are furnishing nearly one- 
half what little Negro children get in the way of edu- 
cational facilities. It is a shame and a disgrace that 
such should be the case. 

Our white rural schools, as a rule, are fairly well 
maintained, but Negro schools are poorly equipped, 
shabby, dilapidated and unsightly. 
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Go into any rural school building for Negroes and 
see for yourself how things are. Almost without excep- 
tion they are one-room structures, rickety stoves are 
propped up on brickbats, blackboards are absent or 
worn to the point of uselessnes, sanitation is sadly 
lacking and the common drinking cup is still in use. 

In many hundreds of instances it will be found that 
one Negro teacher is struggling along trying to teach 
children in all the grammar school grades. 

Here in the county of Hinds, wealthiest in the com- 
monwealth, our school facilities for Negroes are so 
poor and shabby that churches and lodges are fur- 
ishing 18 of the buildings in which Negro schools are 
housed. 

Moreover, in recent years we have not had official 
honesty in the matter of providing for Negro schools. 

During the administration of Gov. Thomas L. Bailey, 
a legislative survey committee headed by Senator John 
Kyle studied our public school system and submitted 
a report to the lawmaking body—a report that should 
have made our people blush for shame. It fully re- 
vealed the appalling conditions in our Negro schools 
and gave the legislature such a shock that it was de- 
cided to vote an appropriation of $3,000,000 for the 
purpose of aiding communities in the construction of 
new school buildings. 

It was a sort of gentleman's agreement, fully under- 
stood among lawmakers who voted for the appropria- 
tion, that this money would be used for the improve- 
ment of Negro schools. 

But it didn’t happen that way. 

The fund was administered by the State Building 
Commission. Due to political pressure, and other 
causes, most of that $3,000,000 was spent on white 
schools. It was explained by the commission that in 
most rural areas the Negro schools had no way of 
raising funds to supplement state allowances and they 
received practically no help whatsoever from boards 
of supervisors. 

In other words, that $3,000,000 appropriation—a 
sum wholly inadequate for the purpose—was a good 
gesture, a “noble experiment,” and all that sort of 
thing, but the Negro schools for which it was in- 
tended didn’t get the benefit. 

And it has been that way for so long that the mind 
of man runneth not to the contrary. 

It has been that way quite too long and it must quit 
being that way. 

Our educational theory of “all for the white folks 
and nothing for the Negro” must be abandoned. 

The Daily News here and now serves notice that 
when the next legislature session is convened this 
newspaper, aided and supported by a large majority 
of the newspapers in Mississippi, is going to wage 
a fight to see to it that a good portion of that treasury 
surplus, about which there has been so much boasting, 
and on which so many avaricious eyes have been cast, 
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is used to provide a decent educational system for 
Negroes. 

It is well nigh unbelievable, but it happens to be 
a fact that in an area nearly two miles square in great 
and growing Jackson, Mississippi's biggest, best and 
most progressive city, there is not a single Negro 
school building. 

It happens to be a fact throughout the state that 
in some Negro school buildings there is not even 
standing room for pupils. In many cases hard-working 
teachers are trying to do the best possible with a de- 
plorable condition by teaching Negro children in two 
or three shifts each day. Under such conditions the 
children get little or nothing in the way of education. 

The United States Supreme Court has decreed equal 
educational opportunity for the races. 

That's the law of the land. It must be obeyed. 

It is up to our lawmaking body to handle this 
question intelligently, to meet all phases fairly and 
squarely. Whatever may exist in the way of race prej- 
udice must be thrust aside and a program prepared 
that will deal justly with the Negro race. 


Unesco 


The ten major tasks of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization are listed 
as follows in a report of the General Conference of 
Unesco at Florence, Italy, June, 1950: 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamen- 
tal education. 

2. To obtain for each person an education conform- 
ing to his aptitudes and to the needs of society, includ- 
ing technological training and higher education. 

3. To advance human rights throughout all na- 
tions. 

4. To remove the obstacles to the free flow of per- 
sons, ideas and knowledge among the countries of 
the world. 

5. To promote the progress and applications of 
science for all mankind. 

6. To remove the causes of tensions that may lead 
to wars. 

7. To demonstrate world cultural interdependence. 

8. To advance through the press, radio and motion 
pictures the cause of truth, freedom and peace. 

9. To bring about better understanding among the 
peoples of the world and to convince them of the 
necessity of cooperating loyally with one another ir 
the framework of the United Nations. 

10. To render clearing house and exchange serv- 
ices, in all its fields of action, together with services 
in reconstruction and relief assistance. 


There are now 59 members of Unesco. As of January 
1, 1950, 41 countries had established National Com- 
missions for Unesco. 
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The Unesco report to the United Nations, 1949. 
1950, is available at 65c a copy from the Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. 


Most teachers never have a chance to examine for- 
eign history and geography texts, and thus to see 
how their own country is presented in foreign texts, 
The Unesco sponsored seminar on “the improvement 
of textbooks, particularly history textbooks” which 
met in Brussels last summer, recommends that Unesco 
help to provide foreign textbooks for examination by 
teachers in training and in practice. 

Special endorsement was given to the exchange of 
books between experts of neighboring countries for 
the purpose of reciprocal criticism. The system has 
been in use among the five Nordic countries since about 
1937. Today no history textbook is published in any 
of these countries without prior examination and criti- 
cism in proof sheets by the experts of the other four 
countries. Bilateral exchange of history textbooks has 
been used by groups in the United States and Canada, 
and by Germany and France. Nine new bilateral ex- 
changes were planned at Brussels. 


Instructions for making the United Nations flag 
(3x5 ft.) may be obtained from the National Com- 
mittee for Boys and Girls Club Work, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. A kit containing 
2 hot iron transfer patterns may be had for 50c; a 
complete kit containing materials, thread, and instruc- 
tions, sells for $2.25. 


The Unesco story, the new 112-page illustrated 
booklet designed as an action and resource booklet for 
organizations and communities, is available at 55c 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Three plans for sending books overseas are The 
Unesco Book Coupon Plan, operated by the Unesco 
Relations Staff, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C.; the U. S. Book Exchange, concerning which in- 
formation may be had from the exchange, Room 300, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C.; and the 
Unesco CARE Book-buying program, for information 
of which write the Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Europe, 50 Broad Street, New York City. 


It is expected that Latin America will pass North 
America in population in the 1960 census. According 
to current estimates, Latin America is the fastest grow- 
ing population in the world. At present North and 
South America have each a bit over 150 million people. 
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Abstracts 


The periodical “Chemical Abstracts’’ is no best- 


seller as far as the public is concerned, but an in-. 


dispensable tool used by scientific research workers 
in every country of the civilized world. Its monu- 
mental proof-reading job (five miles of proof) will 
be accomplished within a few months when an index 
of all chemical achievements recorded within the last 
10 years is issued. 

Now 40 years old, “Chemical Abstracts’’ refers to 
itself as the “key to the world’s chemical literature.” 
Twice each month it provides for its 21,000 subscribers 
brief condensations, or abstracts, of scientific papers 
published ail over the world, in much the same fashion 
that modern magazine digests cover the general pub- 
lication field. 

Although devoted ostensibly to chemistry, the edi- 
torial staff interprets the field broadly. Between the 
brown-paper covers of an issue of “Abstracts’” may 
be found reports on plant equipment, sub-atomic phe- 
nomena, metallurgy, foods, sanitation, soils and fer- 
tilizers, glass and clay products, explosives, leather, 
plastics, cosmetics, and, of course, on all forms of 
fundamental chemical research. 

“Abstracts,” published by the American Chemical 
Society, differs from ordinary magazine digests, how- 
ever, in that it does not merely present condensations 
of the most important or interesting scientific reports, 
but follows a policy of covering all studies in the fields 
it covers, no matter where, by whom, or in what lan- 
guage they are originally written. 

This policy makes it a big-time publishing ven- 
ture, and also makes it the only publication in existence 
to provide such an extensive storehouse of valuable 
scientific information. Similar periodicals, though not 
as complete, are published in England and France. A 
Russian publication of this type, abandoned during 
the war, has not yet resumed operations, while a Ger- 
man abstract journal, similarly abandoned, has only 
shown feeble signs of coming to life again. 

“Abstracts’” soft-spoken editor, E. J. Crane, who 
has worked for the periodical for 36 years and in his 
present position for 33, today is aided by 10 associate 
editors, 60 assistant editors, and 547 “‘abstractors”’ scat- 
tered throughout the U. S. and the major countries 
of the world. 

While all editing of “Abstracts” is done in its 
offices on the fourth floor of the Ohio State chemistry 
building, the publication is printed in Easton, Pa., 
and its distribution is handled through the American 
Chemical Society's office in Washington, D. C. 

It is the work of the editorial staff to obtain, trans- 
late, condense, and publish digests of scientific papers 
appearing in some 4,300 technical publications printed 
in 31 languages. These digests also are indexed and 
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cross-indexed by authors, subjects, chemical formulas 
and by patent numbers. An annual index of well over 
a thousand pages is issued each December, and a 
decennial index after each 10-year period. The index 
now under way, which will be produced as an extra 
issue, will cover the years from 1937 through 1946 
and will require preparation of 2,000,000 index cards 
in addition to the reading of five miles of proof. 
Its six thick volumes will cost $120 per set. 

Complete coverage plus this very elaborate index- 
ing make “Abstracts” indispensable to the research 
scientist. By reading the classified abstracts regularly, 
a research expert interested in plastics, for example, 
can keep up with the world’s progress in this field. 
When faced with a new research problem, the scien- 
tist can readily conduct a “‘state of the art search” 
with the help of the indexes plus the abstracts to de- 
termine what is known about his problem before he 
begins working on it. Without this help, the scientist 
himself either would have to make an obviously im- 
possible survey of all 4,300 technical publications 
issued since 1907, or would run the chance of spend- 
ing years working on a problem which already may 
have been solved by another scientist. 

The periodical’s policy of complete publication 
brings many difficulties, the foremost being that of 
maintaining the flow of scientific material into the 
“Abstracts” office at all times, regardless of the state 
of the outside world. 

By one means or another publication of digests of 
European scientific works was kept up during World 
War II and even increased slightly during the most 
intense fighting. 

Early in the war the European journals came by 
mail through Italy when the British navy began to 
blockade normal channels. Then Italy joined the war, 
and European periodicals for a time arrived via Si- 
beria, but this route also was shut off when the Ger- 
mans invaded Russia in 1941. 

“Abstracts’”” next move was to set up a 75-man 
staff in Switzerland, where condensations were pre- 
pared on thin paper and sent by plane to the U. S. 
This channel in turn was cut off by German occupa- 
tion of Vichy, France, but by that time the U. S. Gov- 
ernment was offering its assistance, recognizing the 
vital need for keeping the publication up to its usual 
standards. One method by which the government 
helped was in transmitting microfilm copies of Euro- 
pean journals through the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development and the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee for the Acquisition of Foreign Publications. 

One representative of “Abstracts” was interned in 
China, but managed somehow to keep up a flow of 
material from most Chinese chemical publications. An- 
other who was interned in Germany emerged with 
digests of many Russian, Italian and German papers 
when he was exchanged in 1943. 
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At present, productivity in the field of chemical 
research throughout the world is down about one-third 
from that at the beginning of the war. Scientific papers 
remain difficult to obtain from certain areas, particu- 
larly Russia, but results of research in the U.S.S.R. 
continue to be printed in “Abstracts,” perhaps largely 
due to the fact that this is the only non-governmental 
agency enjoying the assistance of the U. S. State De- 
partment in gathering information from that country. 

Among the 2,500 technical papers reported in the 
current issue of “Abstracts,” U. S. scientists may read, 
for example, about atom splitting by cosmic rays in 
a method devised by the Radium Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences, or about other cosmic ray studies 
as reported by the Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Georgian S.S.R. and printed originally in Geor- 
gian and Russian. 

The exchange of information operates in both di- 
rections, of course, and Russians among “‘Abstracts’” 
3,300 foreign subscribers have access to information 
gleaned from scientific reports published in all Ameri- 
can technical journals for $12 per year. According to 
Editor Crane, current demand for his publication is 
greater in Russia than in any other country outside 
the U. S. with the exception of Great Britain. When 
communication with Japan was possible, the Japanese 
also were heavy subscribers. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters in Tokyo, in- 
cidentally, is helping the periodical to obtain abstracts 
of wartime and current chemical papers published in 
Japanese journals. These digests are being written by 
Japanese chemists and are sent to the publication office 
through official channels. 

Aside from furnishing a highly-important tool for 
the working research scientist and providing an inter- 
national exchange of important technical information, 
“Abstracts” also is an unparalleled historical record 
of many of man’s greatest scientific achievements. 

A 1929 volume of the periodical reports tersely 
on a paper written for a British journal by “A. Flem- 
ing,” who described the anti-bacterial action of a 
certain mold and suggested cautiously that “it may be 
an efficient antiseptic.” The substance was Alexander 
Fleming’s penicillin, which gained worldwide renown 
for its discoverer during the war a decade later. 

Although somewhat out of its field, “Abstracts” in 
1915 gave a brief note to a mathematical paper pub- 
lished the previous year in a now-defunct Prussian 
journal. “‘A. Einstein’’ was the author, and his subject 
was “The Formal Foundation of the General Rela- 


tivity Theory.” 


Today a man would have to spend a full forty-hour 
week merely to read the titles of the million or so 
articles appearing every year. That is why the abstract- 
ing services are important. Scientists try to make it 


their business to read through the abstracts concerning 
their chosen field. Thus some 16,000 scientists sub. 
scribe to “Chemical Abstracts.” From it he learns 
about some 5,000 articles appearing in some 4,300 pe. 
riodicals published in 31 different languages. Nearly 
1,000 organizations throughout the world produce 
science abstracts. Yet it is estimated that fewer than 
half of the scientific articles appearing each year are 
ever abstracted. Of the sciences, chemistry is most 
fully covered. Other sciences such as meteorology, 
statistics, fisheries, and important branches of botany 
and zoology are hardly abstracted at all.—Unesco 
World Review, August 20, 1949, page 7. 


According to a survey recently carried out by the In- 
ternational Federation For Doctors and Patients, there 
are 42 abstracting services accomplishing 4,000 or 
more abstracts per annum. Many fields of research lack 
such services entirely, and still others are poorly served, 
Scientists and documentalists agree that scarcely any 
domain of man’s knowledge is adequately served, and 
that improvement and extension of abstracting and in- 
dexing services is needed if important advances are 
not to be wasted. 


The small white index card contained what scien- 
tists call an abstract. An abstract is a summary or short 
description of a longer article. Today a man would 
have to spend his full 40-hour week merely to read 
the titles of the million or so articles appearing each 
year. That is why in every field there are periodicals 
devoted to printing abstracts, and that is why most 
scientists make it their business to read through the 
abstracts concerning their chosen field. 

For example, 16,500 scientists subscribe to a 
monthly bulletin called “‘Chemical Abstracts.” When 
a chemical engineer—say in Czechoslovakia—scans 
the pages of this bulletin, he learns about some 5,000 
articles appearing in some 4,300 periodicals published 
in 31 different languages. Even if he knew 31 lan- 
guages, it is doubtful that he could afford to subscribe 
to all these journals, much less find time to read 
them through. Scientists use abstracts like detectives 
use fingerprint—to identify and ferret out subjects of 
special interest. 

Abstracting services try to link up the various fields 
of human knowledge; to bridge the gaps of time, space 
and language. For lack of abstracts on Japanese science, 
Dr. Anderson—an American who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1937 for work on cosmic rays—knew noth- 
ing of a valuable article on the subject that a Dr. 
Yukawa had published two years earlier in Japan. 

Nearly 1,000 organizations throughout the world 
produce science abstracts. Yet of all the scientific at- 
ticles appearing each year, fewer than half are ever 
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abstracted. However, many are condensed over and 
over again by different abstracting services. Of all the 
sciences, only chemistry is fully and systematically cov- 
ered ; others—meteorology, statistics, fisheries, and im- 

rtant branches of botany and zoology—are hardly 


abstracted at all. 

A recent Unesco survey of scientific articles pub- 
lished in the Middle East revealed dozens of journals 
unknown to Western scientists. And only a lucky acci- 
dent brought to a Chinese nutritionist’s hand the ab- 
stract of an article from Jamaica on the use of yeast 
as a food to curb famine. 


Abstracting services and world-wide consulting ma- 
chinery such as exists in the field of medicine and 
biology should be set up for other sciences, decided a 
conference held under auspices of Unesco attended by 
scientists and librarians from 28 countries. The value 
of abstracting services are best described in the Unesco 
Courier, September 1949, page 10, under the heading, 


AN INDEX CARD 
STOPPED AN EPIDEMIC 


Last winter a strange disease paralysed the largest 
automobile factory in France. In one week, 500 work- 
men were off the job, their eyes swollen shut by a 
burning, blinding inflammation. The disease had never 
before been seen in France. Scientists at the famed 
Pasteur Institute suspected it was a rare tropical mal- 
ady known as keredo-conjunctivitis. 

Searching their files for a clue to check the epidemic, 
they found a small white card. This card mentioned a 
magazine article in an American medical journal, issue 
of January, 1943. 

From the article, which because of the war they had 
never seen, the French scientists learned that the same 
eye infection had struck the huge Kaiser shipyards of 
California during the war. 

Doctors at Columbia Medical Center had developed 
acure, and fully described it in the magazine article. 
Thus, in less than an hour—thanks to the little white 
catd—the French scientists had a tool to work with. 
In a few weeks they stamped out the epidemic at the 
factory. 


The proportion of students in higher institutions 
in England aided by scholarships from public and 
private sources has risen to 70 per cent, compared to 
40 per cent before the war. There were 1,300 grants 
to intending teachers in training at the university. Lo- 
cal education authorities and the universities have 
worked out a procedure whereby students accepted and 
recommended by the universities receive local grants, 
over 7,000 of which are now current. Over 50 per cent 
of local education authorities make such grants. 


Adult Education 


Among basic principles on which adult education 
movements in all countries should be agreed, as ap- 
proved by the Unesco Elsinore Conference, are the 
following: 

1. “We must encourage the study and discussion 
of controversial questions, recognizing that it is not 
so important to secure agreement as to establish firmly 
the right of minorities to disagree. The life and breath 
of adult education must depend upon full freedom of 
thought and discussion. 

2. “Platitudes cannot solve the deep-seated suspi- 
cion between countries in the East and West of Europe, 
and the adult education movement must remain above 
the party political conflict. It must not give up hope of 
a reconciliation and ought to be the bridge by means 
of which this can be achieved. An adult education 
movement based upon a reasoned and objective ap- 
proach to world problems should be able to make a 
unique contribution to international understanding.” 


Under Unesco auspices an education center in Cey- 
lon will study methods to combat illiteracy and teach 
improved farming methods, a comprehensive scientific 
bibliograph center will be set up in India to serve the 
far east, develop a system of teacher-training for 
schools and the science faculties of universities in 
Liberia, and teacher-training experts in Thailand will 
help in developing methods of teaching English and 
the basic principles of science. 


About 200 American teachers will exchange posts 
this year with teachers in the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, New Zealand, Burma, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
the Philippine Republic, the Netherlands, India, Egypt, 
and Iran. 

In American colleges and universities are some 
28,000 students from many countries. 


Occupational therapy, often referred to as the 
“work cure,” consists of the practice of remedial treat- 
ment in the form of supervised activity for persons 
injured in body or mind by accident or disease. Cre- 
ative and manual arts, recreational activities, educa- 
tional pursuits, and preindustrial training are the con- 
cern of the therapist as they help toward the physical, 
mental, social, and economic adjustment of the pa- 
tient. Qualified people in the field are in short supply 
and in great demand as are those qualified in physical 
therapy, treatment of disease and injury by the use 
of such natural agents as sunshine, water, exercise, 
massage, mechanical forces, and electricity. 
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Education and vocational training can be of as- 
sistance to families earning less than $2,000 a year, 
to help maintain full employment and an even keel 
economy, says The Congressional Joint Report on 
the Economic Report. The committee found that one- 
fourth of the families of the nation earn $2000 or less. 
“Of all low-income families not on farms headed by 
persons between 24 and 64 years of age, 64 per cent 
are headed by persons who had not gone beyond the 
eighth grade. Only six per cent had gone beyond 
high school. Want of education . . . appears as an 
important cause of low income.” 

“More important, however, is the fact that educa- 
tional opportunity, at least beyond the grade school 
level, still greatly depends upon the income status of 
the child’s family. Low incomes result from lack of 
education and lack of education for the next genera- 
tion results from the low incomes of the present, a 
process which tends to stratify the population. 

“Broadening educational opportunities, both aca- 
demic and vocational, for all qualified students regard- 
less of present income status, is not only a most promis- 
ing long-range attack on the low-income problem, but 
it is also absolutely necessary to preserve the American 
tradition of equal opportunity for all.” 


Every community should bring together at fairly 
regular intervals its community leadership to discuss 
and to study the meaning and significance of educa- 
tion and the role that it must play in the life of that 
community, says John R. Morton, Director of Con- 
tinuation Education, University of Alabama. 

“We must take an active part in the building up 
of a group of competent leaders for such discussions, 
who must be drawn not only from the ranks of pro- 
fessional education but also other professional and 
business fields. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has already begun some notable work along 
these lines. We must develop the understanding, the 
poise and the skill of members of our own profession 
so that we can take part skillfully and effectively in 
the type of undertakings described here. In every com- 
munity our own professional group must take some 
initiative and responsibility for developing and main- 
taining various kinds of community-wide work and 
study mechanisms which will include the real leaders 
in community life.” 


There are 28,000 rural movie houses in the Soviet 
Union, and there will be 32,000 within the year, says 
the Soviet Film Ministry. 2,000 “mobile movie houses”’ 
are touring the countryside where no permanent pro- 
jection rooms are available. The movies in Russia are 
part of the planned educational process, just as are the 
schools. 
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Forty-eight colleges and universities now make 
courses available to service personnel through USAFI, 
The United States Armed Forces Institute at Madison, 
Wisconsin, now has a civilian director, a step in the 
establishment of the Institute on a permanent peace. 
time basis. USAFI is thought to be now the world’s 
largest correspondence school. More than 2,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces of the United 
States have enrolled individually for courses. Last 
year, there were about 120,000 active individual en- 
roliments. 


Scholarships Helped 


When 550 sophomore veterans at the University 
of Iowa were asked, “At the time you were grad- 
uated from high school, had not the war intervened, 
would you have had the financial means to attend 
college ?”” One out of three answered that if the G. I. 
Bill had not made it financially possible, they would 
not have continued their education beyond high school, 
according to Richard Lutes, Paulina, Iowa. In a study 
of the “‘lack of financial means as a factor in prevent- 
ing potentially able college students from attending 
college” a check of these answers was made, as part 
of his thesis at the University of Iowa. The facts of 
the family economic status seems to warrant that re- 
port. It was found, for example, that for one out of 
every five, the father had died before high school 
graduation. When the scholastic records of the stu- 
dents concerned were studied, it was found that in 
both college grades and in high school grades the group 
of students who ordinarily could not have gone to 
college did as well as the financially more favored 
group. One young veteran stated definitely that he 
could never have gone to college if he had not re- 
ceived government aid through the G. I. Bill. His high 
school record showed that he had been graduated 
the valedictorian of his class, with a straight “A” 
average, a record which was repeated also in college. 
His father was a day laborer in a cereal mill. 

“It seems ironical,” says Brother Lutes, “that a 
nation that realized the value of an education when 
it came time to reward a veteran for enduring the 
trials of war, should overlook such youth in peace time. 
A nation like the United States which can fight 2 
costly war and still provide youth with higher edu- 
cation, can well afford to do so when wars are for- 
gotten.” 


There are 200,000 service stations, and 200,000 
more outlets where gasoline is dispensed as a service 
connected with some other business. There are 100,- 
000 more places in the United States where you can 
fill up your car tank than there are eating places where 
vou can fill up your stomach. 
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Internship 


Internship programs were found in operation in 
40 teacher-training institutions by Harold H. Stephen- 
son of Sacramento State College in California. (“In- 
ternship in Preparation of Secondary-School Teach- 
ers,” Bureau of Educational Research and Service Bul- 
letin, College of Education, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 1950. 36 pages. 50c.) 

Internship programs of one quarter duration were 
found in 57 per cent of the cases, one semester in 32 
per cent, and one school year in 10 per cent of the 

rograms. Internship was provided during the senior 
year of college by 70 per cent, during the junior year 
by 15 per cent, and after graduation by 15 per cent 
of the colleges and universities. Seventy per cent of the 
colleges and universities permitted no credit other 
than for internship during this period of training. The 
intern received pay for his work in only 20 per cent 
of the programs, this pay in some cases being given 
by the teacher-training institution and in some cases 
by the school system. The intern was considered as 
an associate member of the teaching faculty in 65 
per cent of the cases. Actual teaching for 15 hours 
per week was done by the intern in most programs. 
Observation required 5 hours per week, conferences 
with cooperating teachers required 3 hours per week, 
supervision of study hall required 5 hours per week, 
and participation in community activities required 2 
hours of the intern’s time each week as a median. Con- 
ferences with the college or university supervisor re- 
quired 1 hour each week. In general, fewer than half 
of the internship programs placed much stress on the 
life and activities of the communities in which they 
served in their internship. Sixty-three per cent of the 
institutions reported some salary increment for the 
teacher cooperating. Strong points of the internship 
programs are listed as: 

1. Offers opportunity for community-wide expe- 
rience. 

2. Provides confidence in ability to teach. 

3. Gives gradual induction into full teaching re- 
sponsibility. 

4. Places emphasis on children’s learning rather 
than on subject matter. 

5. Combines practice with theory. 

6. Provides realistic—not “hot house” teaching. 

7. Helps students find themselves. 

8. Assist students in discovering their areas of weak- 
Ness, 

9. Causes better teaching on the part of local teach- 
ers, 

10. Gets students away from campus, where they 
can devote more time and attention to their teaching. 

11. Gives experience under actual field conditions. 
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12. Gives students a picture of a teacher's daily 
work. 

13. Causes the student to return to campus, thrilled 
with his experience, and renders him better able to 
make final preparations for his first year of teaching. 
Weak points of the internship program are listed 
as: 

1. Cooperating school teachers need better training. 
2. Internship period is too short. 

3. Responsibilities are too heavy for intern upon 
his return to the campus. 

4. It is difficult for some students to finance. 

5. College schedules are not elastic. 

6. It may offer an inadequate selection of teaching 
techniques. 

7. The internship program requires longer adjust- 
ment period because of change from campus life. 

8. It is often too far from campus for adequate 
supervision, and the college has insufficient control 
of the teaching conditions. 

9. There is too little observation before actual teach- 
ing begins. 

Questions on which Brother Stephenson feels that 
further study should be made include the following: 

1. The value of internship can be measured only 
in terms of the extent to which it makes for more 
competent and more successful teachers. A compre- 
hensive study should be made to measure the effective- 
ness of internship by follow-up study of paired 
groups, comparing the results secured by teachers who 
have not been interns with those secured by teachers of 
similar talents, background, and pre-service training 
who have been interns. 

2. A complete study should be made of fifth year 
programs to ascertain the desirable and rightful part 
internship should play in such teacher-education pro- 
grams. 

3. There is a need for experimental studies de- 
signed to discover the best techniques, procedures, and 
devices to be used in selecting students and activities 
for the internship program. 

4. Another phase that would need considerable in- 
vestigation is that of obtaining the opinion of former 
interns concerning the value of their internship ex- 
periences. 

5. A survey should be made to ascertain the reac- 
tions of schools where internship has been used. 


At least 43 million people are interested in adult 
education, says FCC Commissioner Frieda Hennock. 
Speaking over the radio, Miss Hennock saw no reason 
why funds should not be appropriated for educational 
TV outlets. The cost was estimated at $125,000 to 
$250,000. “If money can be provided for gymnasiums 
and stadiums, it can be obtained for something as 
important to adult education and classroom teaching 
as video.” 
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Disability Allowances 


After World War I, there were 300,000 disabled 
veterans in the United States. After World War II, 
the number increased to approximately four million. 

Laws in some countries provide for compulsory 
employment of disabled veterans by employers. In 
France, the ratio is one disabled veteran for every ten 
employees, In Great Britain and Austria, one for 
every twenty, and in Germany one for every twenty- 
five. 

Service men and women of World War II, together 
with veterans of earlier wars, have increased the 
Veterans Administration’s potential payments to 18 
million veterans alone, not including the dependents 
of these men and women. It is estimated that by 1960, 
one-fourth of the nation’s population may be doing 
business in one way or another with the Veterans 
Administration. 

A veteran is rated by the Veterans Administration 
in multiples of ten, starting at “O” per cent. Zero 
per cent carries no compensation award, but it estab- 
lishes service-incurred disability with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, should the disability become more seri- 
ous at a future time. It qualifies a veteran for civil 
service preference, for possible benefits under Public 
Law 16, and for out-patient treatment. A survey by 
the Disabled American Veterans showed that the 
average monthly compensation being paid to veterans 
of World War II is $42.01. Nearly half of the World 
War II veterans on disability compensation rolls have 
handicaps rated at 10 per cent, the minimum com- 
pensation rating, for which they receive $13.80 per 
month. 

Veterans Administration statistics show that only 
one in every 20 disabled veterans is totally disabled 
with a 100 per cent rating. 

Rates of disability compensation monthly are as 
follows (June, 1948): 


Due to Service 
in Peacetime 


$ 10.35 
20.70 
31.05 
41.10 
51.75 
62.10 
72.45 
82.80 
93.15 

103.50 


Due to Service 
in Wartime 
$ 13.80 
27.60 
41.40 
55.20 
69.00 
82.80 
96.60 
110.40 
124.20 
138.00 


Disability 

10 per cent 
20 per cent 
30 per cent 
40 per cent 
50 per cent 
60 per cent 
70 per cent 
80 per cent 
90 per cent 
100 per cent 


If anatomical loss or loss of use of 1 hand, 1 foot, or 
blindness in one eye, increased monthly by 

42.00 31.50 
Statutory rates, payable monthly, for multiple losses, 
range from 240-360 180-270 


(Note: Disabilities recognized include loss or loss 
of use of 2 or more extremities ; loss or loss of use of 
2 or more extremities with blindness in 1 eye; blind. 
ness in both eyes with loss or loss of use of 1 or more 
extremities; requiring regular aid and attendance of 
permanently bedridden. ) 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities rated 
60 per cent or more in degree receive additional com. 
pensation in the form of allowances for dependents 
under Public Law 877. 

For a veteran rated totally disabled due to war serv. 
ice, the law provides the following dependency al- 
lowances: 


Veterans with ratings of 60 per cent or more for 
war service, but less than 100 per cent, receive pro- 
portionate amounts of the above rates based on their 
percentage of disabilities. 

The foregoing and other facts are in a special study 
unit for high school civics classes, available in mimeo- 
graphed form free upon request to Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, National Publicity Department, 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Radio 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, The Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, all non-political, non- 
profit groups, provide twenty yearly broadcasts for 
the National Farm Radio Forum. Some 1,600 forum 
groups across Canada, averaging seventeen in num- 
ber, meet to listen to the nationwide broadcast, then 
study and discuss the topic of the broadcast. A sum- 
mary of their conclusions are reported for later broad- 
casts by Provincial Secretaries who outline what the 
farmers in their area think. Thus each forum group 
learns how its opinions compare with the opinions of 
other groups. The National Farm Radio Forum has 
been in effect 11 years. The social evening, usually 
with refreshments, is an attractive part of life in many 
rural communities. Government policies have been 
changed to conform to expressions of opinion 4s 
reported from the farm group. 


In October 1949, 19,000 schools in Britain were 
listed as listening to the School Broadcasting Service of 
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the British Broadcasting Corporation. This represents 
53 per cent of all the schools in England, Scotland, 
and Wales. A school was listed when using one 
or more of the series of broadcast lessons regularly. 


Are You a Good Citizen? 


The Citizenship Committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association invites you to take a “good citizen” 
test. Test yourself with this quiz. The maximum you 
can make is 100. If you score more than 60 you may 
consider yourself a better than average citizen. 


1. Did you vote in the last national election (10 points 


for yes) : > 
2. Did you vote in your last state or local election? (10 


ints 
a Bid you vote in your last primary election? (10 points) 

4. Are you correctly registered now? (5 points) 

5. Did you help get others to the polls, by urging them to 
vote, discussing issues, or by other means? (5 points) 

6. Can you name your senators and representative? (1 
point for each senator, 3 for your representative ) 

7. Do you know how your senators voted on any im- 
portant bill in the current session of Congress? (5 points) 

8. Do you know how your resentative voted on any 
important bill in the current session? (5 points) 

9. Can you give one good argument for or against any 
major bill before Congress, such as farm bill, admission of 
DPs, extension of social security? (5 points) 

10. Can you list at least 3 of the rights guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution? (5 points) 

11. Have you done any work in a political party, such 
as making speeches, ringing doorbells, attending meetings? 
(10 points) 

12. Are you an active member of any civic organization, 
such as Citizens association, Parent-Teachers Association, 
Chamber of Commerce, professional organization, labor un- 
ion, Service club, League of Women Voters? (5 points each, 
but not more than 15) 

13. Did you contribute to the Community Chest, Red 
Cross or other welfare organizations this year? (5 points) 

14. Did you work on any local drives for welfare funds, 
civic improvement or the like? (5 points) 


Teacher -Administrator 


“Should we not study attitude of teachers and ad- 
ministrators toward school administration?” asks 
James L. MacKay, 734 East Third Street, Tucson, Ari- 
zona. “Here is a paragraph written recently by a 
teacher asking advice in a decision on whether to con- 
tinue teaching: 

“If I could make myself sit back, teach my classes, 
avoid as many extra assignments as possible, not give 
a damn about the individual youngsters—I would 
have time and energy to write and would not get 
into anyone’s hair. I do not believe it is possible for 
me to detach myself from my job and the children— 
and if I do not detach myself, I will insist that con- 
sideration be given to the individual problems of the 
children. Then I will be criticised for all manner of 
sins. You cannot have initiative and blind obedience 
at the same time—you cannot have creative activity 
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and conformity. The children need the first and the 
administrators demand the second. Ye cannot serve 
both God and mammon—you cannot serve both chil- 
dren and administrators. It’s a hell of a predicament.” 

“Teachers are the largest vocational group of college 
educational people in the United States. Yet we are 
seldom able to present a united front except on in- 
creases in salary! Political activity seems restricted to 
efforts to get preferment within the school system! 
There are, of course, many activities of closely inte- 
grated efforts of teachers and administrators to pro- 
mote education. Fundamentally, the majority of teach- 
ers and administrators are sincere, conscientious work- 
ers as individuals. Is the conflict between teacher and 
administrator inherent in the management-operational 
relationship? I believe a study of the attitudes of 
teachers and administrators toward each other and 
toward the Board, toward the counselors, supervisors, 
other teachers, pupils, parents, and the public, would 
contribute to a better place for teachers in the public 
esteem, would make it easier to secure better recruits 
for teaching.” 


Europeans Pioneer 


“We in America, who take pride that our demo- 
cratic system of education is as universal as possible, 
tend to assume that in Europe education is a monop- 
oly of the upper classes,” says U. S. Commissioner of 
Education E. J. McGrath on return from Europe. “In 
point of fact, this is not the case. In a number of 
ways we can learn much more from the European 
experience. 

“In Scotland, for example, able but poor students 
can receive financial assistance to continue their edu- 
cation as early as the first high school years, and such 
assistance includes payment to the parents in place 
of the income which the family would have received 
if the student were working. In Sweden, likewise, a 
very complete scholarship program provides help to 
high school and university students. Hence, it is pos- 
sible for the son of an ordinary working man to 
continue his education through a medical or law 
school at public expense. In Sweden these scholarship 
funds can be supplemented with loans from the gov- 
ernment treasury which bear no interest until three 
years after the course of study is completed, and after 
that a very low rate of interest. 

“In both Scotland and Sweden government officials 
told us that they considered it a matter of social policy 
of the utmost importance that these young people 
should be educated, not so much for their own good, 
but for the welfare of the society in which they will 
live. These countries simply cannot afford not to edu- 
cate these young people. Though scholarships are avail- 
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able in the United States, there are many thousands of. 


young men and women of high intellectual ability 
who do not continue their education beyond the high 
school. It is in the interest of the national welfare, 
as the European countries have discovered, to provide 
financial assistance to these young men and women 
so that they can develop their talents to the utmost.” 


Three thousand extra teachers for Scottish schools 
were trained in Scotland by the end of 1949. The 
scheme was financed entirely from the Education 
Fund, and tuition was free to the students. Nearly 
half the students received, in addition, grants to cover 
fees, books, and maintenances, including family allow- 
ances. Average age of the trainees, most of whom 
were recruited from the Armed Forces, was 30 years, 
and the women were on the average one year younger 
than the men. By the end of 1949, of 9,359 applica- 
tions, 4,485 had been definitely accepted, and 4,820 
definitely rejected. 


Danish educators were disconcerted, to say the least, 
when they read in a proposed Norwegian history book 
this description of the rulers of Denmark, “Most of 
them were both bad kings and bad characters.” It is 
just this kind of statement that leads to children’s mis- 
understanding of their neighbors. And the child's 
views become with time those of the adult. 

The particular statement about the kings of Den- 
mark was never read in a Norwegian school, thanks 
to an enlightened approach to textbooks by Scandi- 
navian educators. The Danish Commission of Experts 
called it to the attention of the Norwegian Commis- 
sion which, in turn, talked with the publisher and the 
passage was removed. 


The Norden Associations of Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden and Iceland have made periodic ex- 
aminations of history textbooks in Scandinavia. Their 
widely circulated reports have had great influence. 

The Scandinavian approach is an international one. 
That is, it is not a question of, say, Sweden examining 
its own textbooks. Rather, it submits them to the other 
countries for their views. Also, the examinations are 
mutual. Each country looks at the schoolbooks of each 
of the others. Nor is the approach purely one of elim- 
inating inaccurate or offensive statements. It is posi- 
tive in that efforts also are made to get more informa- 
tion about the other countries into the books that 
children study. 

The Scandinavian experiment started after the end 
of the First World War and is being expanded con- 
tinuously. Studies now are being made of geography 
books. 

In the period before the start of the Second World 
War, similar approaches were made in other countries. 
One was the study by French and German historians 
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which offered much promise until it was cancelled 
the Nazi Movement of Germany. Canadian and United 
States educators also are examining the treatment of 
each other’s countries in various textbooks. 

In Latin America, textbook revision was discussed 
on an international basis as early as 1921. The first 
international textbook accord was signed in 1933 by 
Argentina and Brazil. Since then, many of the Latin 
American nations have agreed to revise their school- 
books from time to time to eliminate prejudiced ref. 
erences. 

In some countries, textbook analysis has been carried 
on by government agencies, either in conjunction with 
other nations or by themselves. In other lands, private 
organizations and individuals have sparked the te. 
form. In some areas, the revisions have concerned 
only textbooks. In others, materials examined have 
included educational films and slides, and radio. 

All are important and direct contributions to the 
cause of international understanding, says the Unesco 
World Review, Sept. 2, 1950. 


Higher Education 


In 1946 there were 46 State Universities, says Ro- 
man J. Verhaalen (“Legislation and Higher Educa- 
tion,” Bulletin No. 2, 1950, Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie). Twenty-one states had 1 
University each; 5 states (Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island) had none; 
Indiana had 2; Ohio had 3. In 1946 there were a total 
of 69 land-grant colleges in the United States and its 
Territory, 17 of which were for Negroes; 52 for 
whites, 28 of which were combined state universities 
and land-grant colleges including the Universities of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and 24 of which were 
separate land-grant colleges. These two types of state 
institutions of higher education were fostered by the 
policy of federal aid with local responsibility for and 
control of education. 


Seventeen-year old Joseph Edward Nelson took the 
entrance examinations at the University of Chicago, 
and then went on to take four advanced examinations. 
The University of Chicago imposes sweeping entrance 
examinations upon all its students. Upon the results 
of the examination, the University accepted the equiva- 
lent of a college education and immediately enrolled 
Mr. Nelson in graduate work in mathematics. Chan- 
cellor Hutchins of the University of Chicago com- 
ments, “His achievement illustrates again the value 
of a scheme which makes it possible for a boy to 
proceed in education in terms of what he knows and 
what he can do rather than on the basis of the time 
served in school.” 





Phi Delta Kappa— 


By WILLARD 


HE Phi Delta Kappa professional education 

fraternity had its origin at Indiana University 
January 24, 1906. The chapter, now designated as 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, grew out of 
a group known as The Bergstrom Club. This club 
consisted of a group of men who, as advanced 
students in education, had been inspired by the 
dynamic and scientifically trained Dr. John A. 
Bergstrom. The club had research and social fel- 
lowship as its chief purposes. 

The original name of the fraternity as organ- 
ized on the Bloomington campus was Pi Kappa 
Mu. This fraternity established chapters on the 
Stanford University campus and at the University 
of Iowa in 1909. In 1910, Pi Kappa Mu and Nu 
Rho Beta of the University of Missouri merged 
with Phi Delta Kappa, which had chapters at 
Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Minnesota. Phi Delta Kappa 
was chosen as the name for the professional edu- 
cation fraternity for men pursuing advanced 
courses in education, and Indiana University was 
honored by designation as Alpha Chapter in rec- 
ognition of the fact that the fraternity chapter 
organized at Bloomington in 1906 was the first 
professional education fraternity. 


I. THE PAst 
Ideals of Phi Delta Kappa 


Phi Delta Kappa was organized as a profes- 
sional education fraternity with three major as- 
pects: namely, the professional, the fraternal, and 
the honorary. Article II, Section 2, sets forth the 
three major ideals of the organization as follows: 

“research both in and out of the universities 
so that problems may be understood and difficulties 
scientifically solved; 

“service as an expression of the unselfish desire 
to render the results of training of real benefit to 
humanity; and 

“leadership as an encouragement of constant 
professional growth so that individual fitness for 
larger service may result.” 
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Past and Future 


W. PATTY 


* Willard W. Patty is Dean, School of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Achievements of Phi Delta Kappa 


Who can measure accurately the outcomes of 
any program which deals with human beings? 

Scores of chapters of the fraternity have im- 
pressed thousands of men educators with the seri- 
ous challenges of the profession through hun- 
dreds of dignified and heart-stirring initiation 
ceremonies during more than four decades of time. 
Twenty-two biennial National Council meetings 
during almost half a century have brought to- 
gether the elected representatives and national of- 
ficers of the organization from all sections of the 
nation to exchange experiences and to make plans 
for a better school program based upon the results 
of scientific research, and for a dynamic profession 
of increasingly higher level. Thousands of district, 
state, and local chapter meetings have been held 
to study problems of the fraternity and of the local 
educational institutions and areas in attempts to 
develop solutions. Who can accurately evaluate 
such human endeavor covering a period of more 
than forty years? 

It may be coincidental that during the life pe- 
riod of the fraternity stupendous changes have 
taken place in the education program in the United 
States. Some of these are: reorganizations of school 
systems, marked elevation of teacher-training 
standards, multiplication of school attendance fig- 
ures, and huge increases in annual expenditures in 
support of schools throughout the United States. 
The amount of published research in the education 
field prior to 1906 was almost negligible in 
amount, although we respect the values of those 
pioneer efforts. During recent years the amount 
of research in education is of such volume that 
professional magazines are inadequate to furnish 
publishing outlets. 

It would be unjustified for Phi Delta Kappa to 
claim credit for all growth and improvement, but 
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surely the organization and its members have had 
a significant part in these developments. 


Examples of Group Achievements 


In addition to the leadership, service, and re- 
search endeavors of individual members of the fra- 
ternity, the organization has functioned as a group 
on national, state, and local levels. A few illustra- 
tions are indicative of the achievements of Phi 
Delta Kappa in the past. 

The national organization has developed its 
magazine from a mere “house organ” type of pub- 
lication to a place among the best professional edu- 
cation journals. Its monograph on teaching as a 
challenging professional field for men has been 
influential. One of the most important projects 
of the national organization has been the outstand- 
ing publication, Dictionary of Education, edited 
by Carter Good and contributed to by scores of 
Phi Delta Kappans who are national leaders in 
various aspects of the education field. The Dic- 
tionary was sponsored and financed by the national 
fraternity. 

State organizations of the fraternity have also 
been active. One of the best illustrations in Indi- 
ana was the project for keeping Indiana public 
schools in operation when the depression of the 
“thirties” threatened to force schools to close. An 
emergency meeting of prominent members from 
various parts of the state met in Bloomington and 
planned a courageous program. Group research 
concerning possible sources of public money for 
adequate support was begun during the summer 
of 1932. Governor-elect McNutt was visited by a 
special sub-committee soon after his election and 
before he took office. Their offer for the state or- 
ganization of the fraternity to help him solve 
the public school problem in the 1933 legislature 
was made and accepted. Approximately a score of 
Phi Delta Kappans gave their time during the 
Christmas holidays under Dr. Raleigh Holmstedt’s 
direction working on a research study showing the 
possible application of three different school sup- 
port bills being formulated for consideration by 
the legislature. A proposed bill for securing public 
school money from new tax sources was formu- 
lated—chiefly by Dr. Holmstedt. The fraternity 
through the interlocking of its members with 
other important educational groups arranged for 
unified support for the bill sponsored by Phi Delta 
Kappa “under cover.” Publicly the bill was sup- 


posed to originate from the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Indiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The bill in a slightly modified form was 
adopted. 

Space does not permit other similar examples 
of state group action in Indiana and other states, 

Local chapters have undertaken many profes- 
sional projects. Some chapters have granted schol- 
arships. Some provide student loan funds. Several 
have helped build up graduate department librar- 
ies. Several have aided in stimulating the develop- 
ment of field chapters of the fraternity. Some have 
sponsored special research projects. 


Growth—of Phi Delta Kappa 


Since 1906 the fraternity has grown from one 
to 120 chapters and from eight to 46,084 mem- 
bers. There are 68 active chapters on university 
and college campuses. Chapters in the field now 
number 52.* 

ParT II. THE FUTURE 

What of the future? The future of Phi Delta 
Kappa is not to be determined from the national 
office in Chicago, nor from Washington, D. C, 
nor from Moscow (we hope)! The future of the 
fraternity is in the hands of its members—in your 
hands. What will you have it be? 


Danger of Institutionalization 


Is there danger of institutionalization of the 
fraternity? The late Dr. Glenn Frank once gave 
an address on the topic, ‘Institutionalization.”’ My 
version of a condensation of this speech is as fol- 
lows: 

Step One—There is a social need. 

Step Two—An organization is formed to meet 
the need. 

Step Three—A qualified staff is employed to 
give the needed service. 

Step Four—The need disappears. 

Step Five—The staff bends its efforts toward 
keeping the institution alive. 

Shall such deterioration be allowed to occur to 
our fraternity? Shall its research, service, and lead- 
ership functions dwindle until little is left but a 
“mutual admiration society?” We are certain that 
you do not want that to happen. 

In order for any social institution to be organ- 
ized as a special unit there should be a socially 
needed purpose or purposes to be met. There 


* These data from Tue Pu1 Detta Kappan, September, 1950, 
pp. 28-31. 
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should also be unique functions for it to perform. 
We believe Phi Delta Kappa has met those cri- 
teria in the past. What of the future? 


Challenges for the Future 


Recognizing the tremendous improvements in 
ublic education and in the teaching profession in 
the United States that have occurred since 1906, 
is it justifiable to conclude that the recognized 
needs of the program of education which prompted 
the original organization of our fraternity have 
all been met? Are we to become professionally 
complacent? 

Scientific Attitude 


One of the challenges to the membership of the 
fraternity is to continue the work of spreading the 
infection of the scientific attitude throughout the 
profession until every educational worker is af- 
fected. 

A most stimulating address concerning “The 
Scientific Attitude in Education’’ was given by the 
late Dr. Henry Suzzalo at a 4th of July meeting 
of the National Education Association at Berke- 
ley, California, in 1920. His description of the 
scientific attitude may be summarized as follows: 
Some search for facts upon which to base their 
judgments; others hunt for facts in order to make 
their prejudices seem respectable. 

There are many of our professional colleagues 
who possess the scientific attitude to varying de- 
grees in their study of and work in the field of 
education. Are there not many others who are 
teaching who are “fixed” in their prejudices or are 
overanxious to ride every new professional hobby 
or fad in education as it comes along? Is it not a 
stirring challenge to Phi Delta Kappans to further 
the spread of the scientific attitude in education 
so that the future program be developed wisely 
and upon sound evidence? 


“Spearhead” for Progress 


A second challenge to our organization is the 
need for an “advance guard”’ for the great army 
of educators represented by the National Educa- 
tion Association. They have much larger numbers, 
more financial resources, and greater political 
power to battle for progress in education. But who 
is to give direction to their efforts? 

Phi Delta Kappa members are of the National 
Education Association as well as of Phi Delta 
Kappa. A comparatively small and compact group 
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of the highly trained professional educators who 
constitute our fraternity might render an invalu- 
able service to the profession by serving as scouts 
and a “spearhead” or “point” for the larger army. 
They could scout into the little known areas of 
educational effort by group and individual re- 
search. They could try the new organization, the 
new content, the new methods under controlled 
and limited conditions. They could save the larger 
army of educators from many costly mistakes. 


Courageous, Honest Leadership 


Courageous leadership in education is one of 
our guiding principles. Is there not a special need 
for the courage to act honestly in the complicated 
and fluctuating society in which we find ourselves? 

Even though we are finding more and more of 
the truth concerning education by research efforts 
through the years, are we using the truth that is 
known to best advantage? Research results, if un- 
used, are practically valueless. Many people seem 
to prefer the latest theoretical “ism” to the latest 
discovered truth revealed by honest research. 

Phi Delta Kappa might well accept this third 
challenge of attempting to immunize members of 
the teaching profession against the feverish ‘‘isms”’ 
that break out perennially. Many times it requires 
real courage to say “no” rather than to join the 
latest profession of “‘flag-wavers’” going they 
know not where. Our professional courage should 
be both negative and positive. Not all that is old 
is bad. 

Pioneers for Educational Progress 


Occasionally research reveals sound values in 
new methods and movements in education. A 
fourth challenge to Phi Delta Kappans is to keep 
informed of research findings and lead in adopt- 
ing improved techniques of education procedure. 
When proven by sound research evidence to be 
valuable, a true Phi Delta Kappan will fight dip- 
lomatically but tenaciously for a progressive move- 
ment in the educational program. 


Schoolhouses Burned; Teachers Liquidated 


What kind of an educational program would 
be developed in America if all schoolhouses were 
destroyed and all teachers eliminated? In other 
words, what are today’s real educational needs? 
What would be done to educate youth if society 
started from “‘scratch?” This fifth challenge is the 
great challenge to Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Directory of Chapter Officers, 1950-1951 


(As of record in the national office November 9, 1950) 


(Key to Abbreviations: President, P; Vice-President, VP; Sec- 
retary, S; Corresponding Secretary, CS; Recording Secretary, RS; 
Treasurer, 7; Sponsor, SP; Historian, H; Editor of Newsletter, 
EB. 


DISTRICT I 


VICTOR N. PHELPS, District Representative; 2865 Harrison 
Street, Milwaukie, Oregon. ‘si 
STATES: Washington, Oregon, British 
Columbia and Alberta in Canada. : ’ 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., Instructor in Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; Roy Lieuallen, 
Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Oregon; George A. 
Odgers, Rocky Mountain College, Butte, Montana; John M. Booth, 

311 N. 10th, Boise, Idaho. 

Nu Campus Cuaprer—230 Education Hall, University of Wash- 

ington, Seattle 5, Weeliouts. P. Homer manana, Jr.; VP 
win A. Valentine, Jr., CS William B. Sanborn; RS-T Francis 
F. Powers; SP John E. Corbally; E William B. Sanborn. 

Cur Campus Cuaprer—School of Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. P Robert Wiegman; VP George Hadley; 
CS-RS-T Howard Akers. . 

Apna Gamma Campus Cuapter—Department of Education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. P Gerald Cannon; 
VP Richard Wardrop; CS-RS Robert Groeschell; T John Elling- 
sen; SP S. V. Martorana. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. P Earl L. Condit, 4485 
S. W. Bernard Dr., Portland; VP Miner T. Patton, 6810 S. E. 
31 Ave., Portland; S Kenneth Erickson, 7137 S. W. 52 Ave., 
Portland; T James V. Blake, 7454 S. W. Corbett, Portland 9. 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. P Arthur L. 

iel, Stadium High School, Tacoma 3; VP Harold F. Gray, 
Glover Park Junior-Senior High Schools, Tacoma; S Helgey 
E. Anderson, Mason Junior High School, Tacoma 7; T Ber- 
trum Myhre, Mary Lion Elementary School, Tacoma 8; H 
Will Guilford, 708 So. Violet Meadow, Tacoma 4. 

Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. P Charles A. Howard, 
2335 S. Cottage St., Salem; VP Neil Brown, Parrish Jr. High 
School, Salem; S-T Matthew R. Thompson, Oregon College 
of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Beta Epsilon Field Chapter—Spokane, Washington. P Charles 
Randall, North Central High School, Spokane; S$ Donald E. 
Fowler, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 9; T Fred 
Kramlich, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane 9. 


DISTRICT II 


JOHN C. WHINNERY, District Representative; 228 North Park 
Avenue, Montebello, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico; 
— and Sonora in Mexico, and the Territory of 

awaii. 

Coordinators: Aubrey L. Berry, EB-123, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24, California; Verne Hall, Jr., 825 Canada Rd., Wood- 
side, California; Henry A. Dixon, Weber College, Ogden, Utah; 
Victor H. Kelley, 2308 East Prince Rd., Tucson, Arizona. 

Detra Campus CuHarpter—School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. P James C. Cole; VP William 
yon Stevens; CS James A. Saum; T John M. Yarborough; H 

ohn Summersette; SP A. John Bartky. 

Lamapa Campus CuHapter—c/o Mrs. Gladys Pedersen, 647 Santa 
Barbara Rd., Berkeley 7, California. P F. Carl Dwight; VP Del 
W. Mathews; CS-RS John Urlaub; T Hjalmer Berg; SP Glenn 
Barnett. P 

Apna Epstton Campus Crapter—c/o Mrs. Ruth Farrar, 4021 
Degnan Bivd., Los Angeles 7, California. P Omphie B. Cole- 
man; VP Ralph Kloepper; S Earl L. Raines; T Cecil W. Lewis; 
SP Elmer E. Wagner; H Bill Hopkins; E Dick Bernard. 

Acpna Zeta Campus Cuaptrer—College of Education, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. P Robert H. Bowling; VP Theo- 
dore Foreman; S Kenneth Tipling; 7 E. L. Larson; H J. F. 
Walker; SP G. H. Nelson. 

Avtpxa Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Harper Hall, Claremont Col- 
lege, Claremont, California. P Hans Mayr; VP Russell Trim- 
mer; CS John Hackney; T Paul Engle; SP Peter Spencer. 

Apna Upsiton Campus Cuaprer—University of Utah, Park 310, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. P A. F. Faust; VP Erven Brundage; 
CS-RS Burton Miller; T Franklin Adams; SP E. T. Demars. 

Apna Cur Campus Cuapter—University of California at Los 
Angeles, Education Building, Room 123, U. C. L. A., 405 Hil- 

rd Ave., Los Angeles 24, California. P Laurence K. Mc 

ughlin; VP Dale Ride; CS Darrell Marks; RS Jack Gold 
T Edward Cheetam; H Tom Sturgeon; SP Evan Keislar; E 
Elwin Svenson. 


Idaho, and Montana; 


Beta Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Utah State Agricultural Col. 
lege, Logan, Utah. P Willis A. Dial; CS-RS Willard W. Bruce; T 
Leonard W. McDonald; SP E. A. Jacobsen. 

Bera Ruo Campus Cuapter—Hodgin Hall, Room 17, 
of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. P Leonard J. Layo; VP Bonner M. Crawford; CS 
David L. Walker; T Ralph E Dixon; H Morris H. McMichael; 
SP Lloyd R. Burley. 

Beta Sicma Campus Cuapter—Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. P Ellvert H. Himes; VP yd McAffee; CS-R my 
Berryessa; T J. Richard Brown; H J. Elliot Cameron; SP 
Reuben D. Law. 

Beta Tav Campus Cuaptrer—Teachers College, U 
Hawaii, Honolulu 10, T. H. war hui; 
— CS Fred A. Murashige; T Elton Cathe 

uchi. 

Alpha Field Chapter—San Francisco, California. P Matt Griffeath, 
2615 Oliver Ave., Oakland 5; VP Myron Moskowitz, 1313 Mills 
Ave., Burlingame; S Clem A. Long, 1538 St. Charles Street, 
Alameda; T Arthur E. Lindborg, 3766 21st St., San Francisco 
14; H Joseph B. Hill, 1659 40th Ave., San Francisco 22; E 
Al Tudyman, 4025 Fullington St., Oakland. 

Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. P Ralph Evans, Fresno 
State College, Fresno; VP W. L. Henderson, Rt. 11, Box 600, 
Fresno; S H. E. Sanderson, 2105 Weldon Ave., Fresno; T 
Donald D. Quinn, 1504 College Ave., Fresno; H Hal 
Fresno State College; E William J. Carder, Mendota. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. P Harry W. 
Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Rm. 408, Los Angeles 12; VP 
Harry M. Alter, 9928 Robbins Dr., Beverly Hills; S A. Ewing Ko- 
nold, Santa Monica High School, Sixth and Pico Blvd., Santa 
Monica; 7 Walter D. mnon, 2067 Cedar Ave., Apt. 8, Long 
Beach 6; H Cedric Stannard. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. P Jalmar W. Law- 
son, 1120 East Main Street, Ventura; VP (1st) Glenn Durflinger, 
University of California, Santa Barbara; (2nd) Tony M. Rob- 
inson, District Superintendent, Mound School, Ventura County; 
S James Fee, Oxnard Union High School, Oxnard; T Axel 
Jensen, Business Manager, Oxnard Union High School. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. PY. Marc Jantzen, 
School of Education, College of the Pacific, Stockton 4; Charles 
Bursch, State Dept. of Education, 918% J St., Sacramento; S 
J. Price Gittinger, University of California, College of Agri- 
culture, Davis; T Howbert Bonnett, Sacramento Junior College, 
Sacramento. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. P Arthur E. Arnesen, 
440 East First South St., Salt Lake City 2; VP E. J. Hart- 
vigsen, 236 E. First N., Bountiful; S Antone K. Romney, 
Brigham Young University, Provo; T N. J. Barlow, 223 S 
Capitol, Salt ke City 1; E LeGrand Noble, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. P Jens H. Hut- 
chens, 209 Civic Center, San Diego 1; VP_Wayne C. Fry, 5750 
Montezuma Rd., San Diego 15; S Marvin D. Alcorn, San Diego 
State College, San Diego 15; T Jack W. Salyers, 5075 Bri 

ve., San te 7; H Owen B. Handley, 511 Palomar, La Jolla; 
E Frederick Bunge, 1311 Tourmaline, San Diego 9. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. P Avery Allen, 
1726 Olive St., Bakersfield; VP Orral S. Luke, 2508 Chester 
Lane, Bakersfield; S-E Robert H. Elliott, 2612 Alder, Bakers- 
field; 7 Thomas Springer, 106 Flower, Bakersfield; H Guy 
Jaggard, 2312 Dracena, Bakersfield. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. P Fred Bedford, 

hoenix College, Phoenix; VP Walsh, 1319 Mill Ave., 
Tempe; S Edward E. Palmer, 1449 t Sheridan St., Phoenix; 
T Fred McDonald, 1517 East Almeria Road, Phoenix. 

Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana, California. P Robert S. 

‘arrar, Santa Ana Senior High School, Santa Ana; VP Clyde 
L. Nickle, Anaheim Union High School, Anaheim; S Chester 
A. Potts, Chapman Elementary School, Fullerton; T James H. 
Graves, Orangethorpe School, Fullerton; H Leo Varner, 
Clemente School District, San Clemente. R 

Alpha Omega Field Chapter—San Jose, California. P Lee T. Sims, 
116 Majors St., Santa Cruz; VP Harry T. Jensen, 350 South 
14th St., San Jose; § Harold B. Long, 145 N. Carmel, Gilroy; 
T R. Eugene Arnold, 1018 Camino Ramon, San Jose. 

Beta Gamma Field Chapter—San Luis Obispo, California. P John 
M. Mills, Santa Maria Junior College, 901 S. Broadway, 5 
Maria; VP Milo Whitson, 1223 George St., San Luis Obispo; 
S Leonard G. LaRue, Santa Maria Junior College; T A. G 
Wilson, 1343 Higuera St., San Luis Obispo; H Harry E. Tyler, 
606 S. Broadway, Santa Maria. 

Beta Delta Field Chapter—Pasadena, California. P Charles Bowen, 
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1303 N. Raymond, Pasadena; VP Bill Kelley, 1754 Locust, Pasa- 

dena; S Henry Carlson, 1356 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 6; T 

Bailey Howard, 1088 N. Holliston Ave., Pasadena 6; H Joce- 
Bailey ichton, 1969 N. Hill, Altadena; E Armen Sarafian, 2160 
. Washington St., Pasadena 7. t y 

Beta Zeta Field Chapter—Chico, California. P J. A. Russell, 
Orland High School, Orland; VP Allan E. Forbes, 630 Es- 
planade, Chico; S Alfred Livingston, 855 Jackson St. Red 
Bluff; 7 Frank Laycock, Chico State College, Chico; H J. 
Russell Morris, Chico State College, Chico. 


DISTRICT III 


ERNEST M. ANDERSON, District Representative; Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. . 
STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas; Mexico, 

except that portion in District II. : 
Coordinators: Clarence Pruitt, Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater, Ok- 
lahoma; Ralph McCullough, Elvins, Missouri; Arvin N. Donner, 
3341 Wichita, Houston, Texas; R. E. Garlin, Texas Technologi- 
cal College, Lubbock, Texas; C. J. Alderson, Sutton Hall 105, 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Albert L. Ford, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas; E. E. Bayles, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. _ 
Gamma Campus CHAPTeR—111 Rothwell Gymnasium, ae 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. P T Garrison; VP J. W. 
Yates; CS J. O. Keller; T Walter C. Brown; SP William E. 


Drake. 

Kappa Campus Cuarter—Room 120, Fraser Hall, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. P Vernon D. Michael; VP Fritz 
W. Forbes; CS Otho M. Rasmussen; 7 Theodore Tate; H 
Donald Moler; SP K. D. Anderson; E L. U. Krominga. ; 

Mv Campus Cuaprer—102-B V-Hall, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. P Harold Bright; VP Horace Hartsell; CS-RS nard 
Massey; 7 Rhea H. Williams; SP C. J. Alderson; E John R. 
Rogers. 

pe - Avena Campus Cuaprer—Faculty Exchange, Universit 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. P Jesse Elvin Burkett; V. 
Ernest A. Jones; CS-RS-T Harrell E. Garrison; SP Laurence T. 
Rogers; E Ben E. Males. 

Atpua Decta Campus Cuaptrer—Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. P Elbert B. Macy; VP Ralph Rogers; CS-RS Donald 
F, Showalter; 7 Finis M. Green. 

Bera Bera Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. P W. Richard Hargrove; VP William T. 
Carse; S Joe Harold Farmer; T Joe R. Peters; H Claude Kelley; 
SP James Carl Matthews. 

Bera Zeta Campus Cuarrer—Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. P C. E. Hoffman; VP David C. inslow; 
CS-RS Clarence M. Pruitt; T Ben C. Dyess; SP Sherman 
Eager; H S. L. Reed. 

Bera Iora Campus Cuarter—Washington University, St. Louis 
5, Missouri. P Eugene E. Seubert; VP Mark A. Boyer; CS-RS 
Wilbur M. Shankland; T Howard Davis; SP Adolph Unruh; 
H Daniel Tracy. 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. P Carl L. Byerly, 1033 
Francis Place, Richmond Heights 17; VP N. Bliss Dee, 8441 
Midland, St. Louis 14; S Doris D. Nothdurft, 7411 Bruno, 
egy Heights 17; T John A. Phillips, 5733 Cabanne, St. 

wis 12. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. P Robert T. Gray, 828 
Saline St., Topeka, Kansas; VP Stanley Stalter, 1328 Jewell St., 
Topeka; S-T P. E. Oyler, 1221 Boswell, Topeka. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. P J. H. Stinson, 626 
N. Delaware, Independence; VP J. C. Hume, 1847 Freeman, 
Kansas City, Kansas; S John P. Dix, 307 Spruce, Kansas City 
1, Mo.; T Shelley Peters, 8000 Johnson Drive, Merriam, Kansas. 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. P Sam Hewitt, 
CMSC, Warrensburg; VP Irl Gladfelter, CMSC, Warrensburg; 
S-T Avery Fleming, CMSC, Warrensburg. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. P William T. Minor, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; VP Earl C. Cunningham, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville; S-7 C. H. Allen, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. P Frank Cunningham, 
343 W. Thorain, San Antonio; VP John B. Bowden, 328 Bur- 
cham, San Antonio; S Wayland P. Moody, 803 Elizabeth Rd., 
San Antonio; T Alfred Lehmberg, 325 Pruitt Ave., San Antonio. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. P William A. Black, Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg; VP Homer L. Johnso 
KSTC; S Ernest M. Anderson, KSTC; T O. F. Grubbs, KSTC. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. P John A. Venable, Board 
of Education Bldg., P. O. Box 131, Tulsa; VP O Porter- 
field, 1231 S. Darlington, Tulsa; § Earl C. Denney, P. O. Box 
131, Tulsa; T Charles Orr, 4901 E. Third St., Tulsa. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. P Charles Dwight 

rough, 4148 Drew St., Houston; VP Harold E. Wigren, 
2208 Commonwealth St., Houston; S-7 Dale H. Perkins, 2324 
Dryden Rd., Houston 5. 

Alpha Upsilom Field Chapter—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. P Riley 
night, Steele Public Schools, Steele; VP Ed Ralston, Lead 
Belt Trade School, Bonne Terre; S Irvin A. Keller, College 
H. S., Cape Girardeau; T Ed Gilbert, State College Elementary 
School, Cape Girardeau. 

Beta Beta Field Chapter—Springfield, Missouri. P Roy F. Little, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aurora; DeWitt, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Crane; S C. F. McCormick, Jarrett Junior 
High School, Springfield; T O. P. Trentham, Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield; H L. E. Pummill, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield. 
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DISTRICT IV 
M. L. CUSHMAN, District Representative; 218 Curtis Hall, Iowa 
State " es, Lowa. 
STATES: 


oming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
—— owa, and Minnesota. Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
in Canada. 


Coordinators: J. Leonard Davies, College of Education, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; Maynard R. is, University of 
Wyoming, College of Education, Laramie, Wyoming; Floyd A. 
Miller, rtment of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
F. R. Adams, State Department of Education, St. Paul 1, Min- 
nesota; . Arnason, State Board of Higher Education, State 
Capitol, Bismarck, North Dakota; Russell E. Jonas, Black 
Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Eprsiton Campus Cuaprer—College of Education, East Hall, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. P Don F. Blood; VP 
P. Bliesmer; CS David R. Meade; RS John W. Walker; 
Richard H. Mohr; SP Paul J. Blommers; E Olan L. Petty. 

Era Campus Cuapter—211 Burton Hall, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. P Louis J. “_ Jr.; 

) illiam D. 
Carlson; 


VP (Prog) Stanley Wenberg, > 
'S Ralph ; SP Tracy F. 
Tyler; H William Nellis. 


Reeder; T Clayton Stunkar 

Omicron Campus Cuarprer—305 Teachers College, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. P Ralph Schmidt; VP (Mem- 
bership) James a (Program) aldo Dahlsted; CS-RS-T 
W. C. Meierhenry; Dean F. E. Henzlik. 

Acpua Tueta Campus Cuapter—University of North Dakota, 505 
Maple Ave., Grand Forks, North Dakota. P Palmer Isakson; 
VP Elton H. Skarperud; CS-RS-T Carl V. Peterson; SP A. J. 
Bjork; H N. B. Knapp; E G. W. Crossman. 

Atpua Mu Campus Cuarptrer—Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colorado. P James Albertson; VP Joseph P. 
Irons; CS Bruce Hanson; T W. L. Knies; SP E. U. = 

Avena Sicma Campus Cuarrer—University of Denver, ver, 
Colorado. P Don A. Carr; VP Leo E. Ford; CS-RS Arthur W. 
Beck; T Robert L. Beausang; H Herbert Walther; SP Louis A. 
Breternitz. 

Bera Detta Campus Cuartrer—Coll of Education, Universi 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. George F. Walters; V. 
Eric Rackham; CS-RS Sam Kipp; 7T Orwin L. Plucker; SP 
Calvin Grieder; E Anthony L. Tovatt. 

Beta Kappa Campus Cuaprer—220 Curtiss Hall, Iowa State 
College of Agricultural and Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa. 
William Slaichert; VP J. Stanley Ahmann; CS Eldon M. Drake; 
T Ralph Robinson; SP M. L. Cushman; H N. 

Beta Mu Campus Cuarrer—University of Wyoming. 
Wyoming; P Roman J. Verhaalen; VP Otto W. 
Robert L. Hitch; T James E. Fossum; SP Walter C. 
E Maynard Bemis. 

Bera Upsiton Campus Cuaprer—School of Education, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. P Harold B. 
Ashbaugh; VP Eugene Johnson; CS Richard Combs; T Arnold 
Pfeifer; H Kenneth M. McIntyre; SP T. M. Risk. 

Iota Field Chapter—State of South Dakota. P T. M. Risk, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion; VP C. R. Beck, Wash- 
ington High School, Sioux Falls; S-T Russell E. Jonas, B 
Hills Teachers College, Spearfish. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. P Duane M. Perry, 1211 
So. S5ist St., Omaha; VP O. E. Turpin, Omaha Technical High, 
Omaha; S Harvey A. Smith, 2609 North 52nd St., Omaha; T 
Fred Widoe, 7620 Bellevue Blvd., Omaha. 

Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. P Edward G. Bigot, 
Amos Hiatt Junior High, E. 15th and Garfield, Des Moines 16; 
VP Howard Blanchard, 3104 44th St., Des Moines 10; S-T 
W. C. Findley, 629 Third St., Des Moines 9. 

Alpha Phi Field Chapt r Falls, lowa. P James V. Farrell, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; VP W. Harold Hart- 
man, Supt. of Schools, County Court House, Waterloo, Iowa; 
S William Dreier, ISTC, Cedar Falls; T Herbert Silvey, ISTC; 

H I. H. Hart, ISTC. 


DISTRICT V 


J. ROY LEEVY, District Representative; Education Building, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. ’ . 
STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia; Ontario in Canada. - 
Coordinators: Russel S. Merkel, 521 South Sherman Drive, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; E. O. May, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois; Edward C. Cieslak, 15414 Greenlawn, Detroit 21, 
Michigan; A. D. Mathison, 4068 North 19th Street, Milwaukee 
9, Wisconsin; Omer W. Renfrow, Whittier School, Cincinnati 
5, Ohio. : : 
Avena Campus Cuapter—School of Health, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. P William Voorhies; VP | Oliver; 
CS Dean Malsbary; T Edgar Stahl; SP Raleigh Holmstedt; 
E Calvin Deam. arr," 
Zeta Campus Cuarter—Department_of Education, University of 
Chicago, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. P Ha 
Schlichting and Milton Geerdes; VP Milton Freedman; CS-R 
Norman E Steinbach, Jr.; 7 Ervin E. Uttermann; SP Alonzo 


erson. 

Laramie 

narr; C $ 
Reusser; 


Grace; E Joseph Gordon. at. 
P1 Campus ae Gragiey, Hall, University of ean, 
Urbana, Illinois. P ee | inson; VP Ralph Davis; C. 
Ralph A. Shick; RS Darrell Inabnit; T E. O. id; SP 
William P. MecLure. =F 
Sicma Campus Cuarrer—i20 Arps Hall, Ohio State pulonnte, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. P Bryce O. Hartman; VP Clarence H. 
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Heinke; CS-RS Oscar F. Schaaf; 
Robert W. Haws; E Paul T. Hill. 
Upsitton Campus Cuarrer—School of Education, Northwestern 
Uslverssy arene, I Illinois. P John X. amrich; VP Robert 
McWilliam Hugh M. Kahler II (Acting); T Richard 

& Gerfen; ‘SP ‘ Hesold Shane; H William H. Warmington. 

Pur Campus Cuarrer—University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. P Victor Hornbostel; VP Wilbur N. McDaniels; 
CS Robert G. Petzold; T Joseph P. McKelpin. 

Omzca Campus Cuarrer—University High is University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. P bs Se VP peeres 
A. Male; CS Frank 'W. Lanham; red S. Cook; SP Fred 
Walcott. 

Avena Iora Campus Cuarprer—Teachers College, Be Valversty of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. P Donald Drake; arl 
oO. Nenninger; RS William D. Bolsen; CS Omer W. Renfrow, 

x Lewis M. Harrison; SP Carl W. Hansen; E Howard E. 
Wakefield. 

Atrpna Omeca Campus Cuarprer—-Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. P Sherman Cross; VP George Hallock; S Homer 
Knight; 7 Harold Longeway; SP Ray W. Smittle; E Charles 
J. Wolfe. : 

Bera Era Campus Cuaprer—College of Education, 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. P Cornelius Olden- 
burg; VP Robert Stout; CS George MacDonald; T Richard Ed- 
wards; SP Elmer Wilds. 

Beta Lamapa Campus Cuarter—Indiana State Teachers Coll 
Terre Haute, Indiana. P Delbert Chezem; VP Earl Pike; CS- s 
Lonzo Jones; T Charles Hardaway; SP Olis G. Jamison. : 

Beta Pr Campus Cuarrer—Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. P Leroy E. Hull; VP Neil W. Daily; CS Duane Sand- 

mn; T M. Butler Crawford; H Loyd G. Penrod; SP John M. 
hales. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan P Russell Isbister, Super- 
intendent, Centerline Schools, Centerline; VP Allen F. Meyer, 
Mackenzie _. School, Detroit 4; S Robert Brownell, North- 
eastern High — eo Detroit 7; T Paul T. Rankin, Board of 
Education, Detroit 2 

Mu Fieid Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. P Robert H. Koenker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie; VP Lyell Bussell, 915 W. 
—— Muncie; S-T R. E. Michael, Ball State Teachers College, 

uncie. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. P Dewey Fristoe, P. O. Box 
364, Flossmoor; VP Orville T. Bright, 121 Sheridan Place, 
— Bluff; S Lemuel A. Minnis, 387 } ain Street, Glenn Ellyn: 

Leander Binna, 1550 E. 65th Place, Chicago 37; H Leslie E. 
Be ag 7922 Merrill Ave. ., Chicago. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. P Walter F. Karst, 
2602 N. 88th St., Wauwatosa 10; VP James Burns, 1109 N. 37th 
St., Milwaukee; "S L. H. Mathews, 3018 N. Murray Ave., Mil- 
waukee; 7 Harvey A. Manske, 2801 N. Lefeber Ave., Mil- 
waukee 10. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. P Theral T. 

errick, Public Schools, Kalamazoo; VP Wm. S. Shattuck, 619 
Parkwood Ave., Grand Rapids; S-7 George G. Price, 116 W. 
Territorial Rd., Battle Creek. 

Alpha Delta Fieid Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. P Galen B. 

argent, — E. Irvington Avenue, South Bend; VP John M. 
French, High School, LaPorte; S Ernest Thornton, 170 Simpson 
Avenue, Elkhart; T Glen M. Cree, 1009 E. Mishawaka Avenue, 
Mishawaka; H CC. Diettert, North Judson. 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—Hammond, Indiana. P Thomas V. 
Altenderfer, Washington ws School, East Chicago; VP G. War- 
ten Phillips, Supt. of Public Schools, Valparaiso; S-T C. T. 
Coleman, Hammond High School, Hammond. 

Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. P Dave Royalty, 
1318 N. Willow Rd., Evansville; VP Warren Fauquher, 214 St. 


T William C. Lowry; SP 


Western 


aoe Blyd., Evansville; S Werner A. Siems, 1511 S. Linwood, 

vansville; T Hubert Scott, 1200 E. Powell, Evansville; H M. L. 
Plumb, 1656 S. Linwood, Evansville. 

Alpha Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis 4, Indiana. P Paul Car- 
michael, George Washington H. S., Indianapolis; VP a 
M. Smartz, Thomas Carr Howe H. 7 Indianapolis; S C. 
peaa, Butler University, a T Richard Emery, tie 

School Offices, Indianapolis 4. 
Alpha 2 Field Chapter—Bloomington-Normal, Illinois. P 
oward O. Reed, Illinois State Normal Univ., Normal; VP 
Stanley K. Norton, ISNU; S Frank J. Holmes, Illinois Wes- 
leyan eg Bloomington; 7 Charles L. Cox, Bloomington 
High School, Bloomington; H Kimble S. Bishop, Normal Com- 
muni High School, Normal. 
Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. P Harold C. 
auer, 259 N. Park Ave., Fond du Lac; VP Bernard Bender, 
2222 Fairmont St., Manitowoc; S Robert J. Hull, Board of 
Education, Fond du Lac; T Rolland C. Nock, 1915 N. Appleton 
St., Appleton; H George Savage, 127 W. Lincoln St., Oshkosh. 
Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. P Harold 
cSwane, 3202 Sand Point Road, Fort Wayne 8; VP Alden Ray 
— 108 N. Oak St., Columbia City; S-T Kermit Leininger, 
Webster St., Fort Wayne 5. 
Alpha. <g 3 Field Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. H. T. McCul- 
gh, Crawfordsville Public Schools, Cusntordeville: VP Jack- 
son Anderson, Purdue University; S Arthur Drucker, Purdue 
porerty: T Ray Linville, Washington School, Lafayette; 
abian, Junior High School, West Lafayette. 

Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio. P Ralph U. Swisher, 2200 

ottwood Ave., Toledo; VP Clifton T. Falls, Moline; S Geo. C. 
a ag 135 14th St., Toledo; T Ira Baumgartner, Sylvania 
o " Sylvania; ie # w. Whitmer, 4524 Devonshire Rd., To- 

edo 7. 
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Alpha Omicron 44 ~ 
Greer, oon 
Charleston H. 
State Coll - eo T H. 

Alpha Pi Fieid ‘Chapter—Macomb liinois. P'D. L L. Bailey, 
ern State College, Macomb; VP R Russell B. Troxel, Ae “ 
Schools, Farmington; S-T Denton White, High School, Bushnell, 
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DISTRICT VI 


IRA M. KLINE, District Representative; 177 Gibson Avenue, 
yt Plains, New Yor 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
elena: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, ~~ Mary. 
land, ‘Connecticut, and District ~ wr Colum 7 New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island in yb 

Coordinators: Carl E. Minich, 93 Fruehauf Ave., Snyder a New 
York; Deane Webber, Colonial Vill., Warner Rd., 

R.F.D., Pennsylvania; Dana M. Cotton, woe Hal, mR 
land St., Cambridge 38, Mass.; “Andrew H Gibbs, U 

of Education, Washington, D. Cs Clarence M. a ban 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penna. 

Bera Campus CHAPTER— 611, i College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. cone A. MeNeil; 
VP Robert C. Craig and Techok I. Goldbe CS-RS Abraham 
Bernstein; T Bernard Kaye; SP Harold McNally; E E Joba 

ngley 

Tueta Campus Cuarrer—Room 203 Stone Hall, Cornell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, New York. P C. Kenneth Beach; VP 54> Me. 
Cambridge; CS Keith | nan T W. A. Smith; SP J. E. Butter. 
worth; Robert Gridl 3 

Iora Campus CHapter—Walker House, 40 Quincy Street, Har- 
vard University, Conieione 38, Massachusetts. P Carl M. Bair. 
Jr. VP Robert F. Schweiker; CS-RS David V. Tiedeman; 7 
udge K. ne sey “H Solomon Lipp; SP Francis Keppel. 

X1 Campus Cuarrer—Cath od Learning, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. P A. Glenn rk; VP 
James Shanner; CS Gordon E. Dannels; T Willies Laderer 
HC. A. Sherman; SP Maurice J. Thomas; Alan Fi 

Ruo Campus Cuarter—Room 11 Students bonding New York 
University, 80 >T ee uare, New York 3, N. Y. P David 

“U4 VP Jj. Dwight a herty; CS Stephen G. Rich, 
(P. O. Box B, Verona, N. % George M. Kessler; T Bruce 
Worthington; H Charles rods Jr.; SP Dan Ww. Dodson. 

Tau Campus Cuaprer—Eisenlohr Hall, 3812 Walnut Street, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, (oeay yates P Clay 
E. Buell; VP (ist) Vincent Pearce, (2nd) J. Hits 
CS-RS Daniel S. Jacoby; T William T. Kelly; SP E' D. 

E Otis R. Barrall; H il F. Stauffer. 

Avpna Era Campus Cuarrer—Temple University, Box 141, Broad 
and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. P Robert 
L. D. Davidson; VP (ist) Lyall J. Fink, (2nd) Charles R. Nash; 
CS Paul Phillips; RS Roland Cassells; T Howard W. Mc- 
Comb; SP Ralph D. Owen; E Raymond A. Stanton. 

Avtrpua Lamppa Campus CHaptrer—Boston University, 332 Ba 
State Road, seston 15, Massachusetts. P Henry O. Kelley; V 
ist) Samuel M. Graves, (2nd) James DiNardo; CS Ernest R. 

pinney; RS H enry B. Perry; T John J. Vantura. 

Avra Pr Cosmege renee University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. P Frank M. Durkee; VP Clifford W. Parliment; 
CS Patrick J. White; RS Arthur J. Muniz; 7 Carolus T. Clark; 
H Theodore Schor; SP Albert E. . Schaffle; E J. LeRoy Bailey. 

AtpHa Ruo Campus. Craprer—John Hopkins University, Charles 
and 34th Streets, Baltimore 18, Maryland. P Edward H. Gold- 
stein; VP Earle . vl Hawkins: CS M. Thomas Goedeke; RS 
Gordon Medinger; T Wesley N. Dorn; SP John B. Whitelaw; 
E Wilson Valentine. 

Atpua Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania State Coll Rm. 
109 Burrows Building, State College, Pennsylvania. P ‘illiam 
F. Hall; VP Ralph O. Gallington; CS-RS-T John W. Masley; 
SP Marion R. Trabue; E John W. Masley. 

Avtpna Pur Campus CHaptrer—Syracuse Universit ty. Si of 
or Ey 200 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 10, New York. P _ Ray: 
mond P. Harris; VP J h V. Totaro; CS Ward I. 
~d Leonard S. Braam; T Myron F. Rosskopf; SP Irving Chey: 


jae Pst Campus CHarrer—University of Buffalo, 100 Bellwood 
Avenue, Buffalo 10, New York. P Richard H. Lape; VP William 
F. Kean; CS Carl J. Heintz; RS Robert J. Grile; T Howard T. 
Dunklin; SP Clarence Smith. 

Beta GAMMA Campus CHAPTER—George Washington University, 
School of Education, Want war a 6, D. C. P Frank A. Stutz; 
VP William S. Rumbou 'S Edward G. Heine; T J. Herrick 
Hall; SP James aol ox; E Grover L. Ange 

Bera Epsiton =—e Cuapter—University of Me and, College 
Park, Maryland. enn i Drazek; VP Joseph A. She 
CS-T Donald C. Hennick; RS Samuel Acree; SP Arthur S. 
Patrick; E H. LeRoy Marlow, (Assoc. Editor) Charles E. Kelb. 

Alpha Psi Field Chapter—Utica, New York. P John Tall 
Utica College, Utica; VP Roger Mueret, 1653 Kemble 4 
Utica; RS Earl Wernert, Utica College; CS-T —{ Mitchell, NYS 
Inst. Applied Arts & Sciences, Utica; H Harold Burdick, NYS 
Inst. Applied Arts & Sciences, Utica. 

Beta Eta Field Chapter—Garden City, New York. P W. Clinton 
Stuart, 75 Sylvan Place, Valley Stream; VP Ralph L. o-. 
330 Wellington Rd., Garden City; CS Wm. H. Ruten, 20 
hawk Rd., Baldwin; RS Kenneth G. Jones, 167 Wickham Rd, 
Garden City; T Paul A. Erlanson, 115 Duane St., Farmi ; 
H Glenn A. Bennett, 254-06 West End Dr., Great Neck. 
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DISTRICT VII 


GLADSTONE H. YEUELL, District Representative; College of 
Education, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 
STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Kent . 
Coordinators: J. L. neaster, University of Virginia, Peabody 
Hall, Charlottesville, Va.; T. Ross Fink, Peabody College, Nash- 
yille, Tenn.; Robert M. Fink, 410 North Street, Chapel Hill, 
C.; Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama, University, 
W. A. Lawrence, Louisiana State University, Baton 
uge, La. , 
og Genres CuarTer—Box 212, Tubes College, Nashville, 4, 
Tennessee. P Robert N. Buress; CS-T-E L. G mnamer, Jr.; 
RS R. W. Setzer; SP L. E. Armstrong. : 
Avpua Beta Campus Cuarter—Room D Peabody Hall, Universi 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. P Prince B. Woodard; 
VP T. J. Randolph; CS-T Robert H. Barr; RS Henry A. Goff, 
Ir.; H Frederick T. Neely. , ; 
Aupua Kappa Campus Cuaprer—College of Education, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee. P Arnold Tjomsland; 
VP Harold Pryor; CS-T Ira Chiles; RS Glen Robinson; SP 
John Gilliland. : 
Atpua Nu Campus Cuarrer—Room 229, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Kentucky. P Robert L. 
Mills; VP Clarence T. Sharpton; CS-RS-T Harold P. Adams; 


SP Fred Harris. 
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Avra X1 Campus Cuarter—Box 1028, University of Alabama, 
College of tion, University a. P m Ham- 
ner; VP H L. Jaffe; CS-T Robert C. Hammock; RS 
Claude F. Ward. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuarter—P. O. Box 8729, Louisiana State 
University, saivoreley Station, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. P 
Everett G. Smith; VP William Ray Eglin; RS-CS-T C. L. 
Madden; SP W. A. Lawrence. 

Beta Tueta Campus CuHaprer—University of North Carolina, 
Peabody Hall, Box 810, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. P George 
W. Holmes, III; VP Virgil S. Ward; CS-RS-T Joseph M. 
Johnston ; . H. Peacock; H J. Minor 

Beta Nu Campus Cuaprer—University of Mississippi, Box 245, 
University, Mississippi. P Egbert F. Vester; VP Joseph M. Mc- 
Donald; CS Lytle C. Fowler; T Noel A. Childress; H Edwin 

— man; SP a. Price. 2 ; 
eta X1 Campus Cuaprer—College o' Education, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. P Vincent McGuire; VP Frank 
Chambers; CS Herman W. Schnell; T Robert 5. Herndon; 
SP Charles R. Foster; H David H. Sherman. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississippi. P Guy C. Mit- 
chell, Dept. of Education, Mississippi ege, Clinton; VP 
Roy Gilbert Parks, State School for the Deaf, Jackson; S-T 
Ernst Borinski, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo. 

Beta Alpha Field Chapter—Mobile, Alabama. P P. M. Mason, Bay 
Minette, Alabama; VP W. C. Stapleton, 120 Margaret St., 
Mobile; S-T Walter M. Phillips, 555 Charles St., Mobile. 





Teaching Is 


TEACHING gives me opportunities to roam thru 
the galleries of history and to come in contact 
with the aspirations, struggles, and achieve- 
ments of the past. I learn to appreciate the heri- 
tage of the ages. 


TEACHING keeps me in touch with the throb- 
bing present with its lessons from the past and 
its implications for the future. It gives me 
perspective. 

TEACHING challenges me to inspire the growing 
personalities who look to me for guidance with 


the will to write new chapters in the story of 
human progress. My work has future values. 


TEACHING empowers me to help boys and girls 
to become responsible citizens of our free coun- 
try. I participate in building the greatness of 
our republic. 


TEACHING brings me into partnership with 
fathers and mothers and all other people con- 
cerned with the growth and development of 
children. Schools help children to acquire the 
knowledge, skill, abilities, ideals, insights, at- 
titudes, and creativeness needed for abundant 
living. The achievements of my pupils reward 
me. 


TEACHING makes it possible for me to share 
in the success of other services and enterprises 
which sustain and enrich life. They are all 


My Choice 


nourished and made effective by education. My 
work reaches all areas of human endeavor. 


TEACHING satisfies my urge to adventure in new 
fields of learning. It has unlimited possibilities 
for creative work, laboratory experiments, and 
pioneering activities. I can try my hand at in- 
vention. 


TEACHING enrols me among the great immor- 
tals, known and unknown, who have envisioned 
the place of education in human history and 
labored to make the fruits of learning available 
to all people. I can help today’s children to get 
ready for the long pull ahead. 


TEACHING provides me with a thrilling and 
significant role in the drama of constructing the 
defenses of peace in the minds of men. Educa- 
tion has been given the chance to help promote 
world understanding thru Unesco. I can help 
to win the battles of peace. 


TEACHING offers me the prospect of accelerated 
improvements in professional standards, eco- 
nomic returns, social status, public esteem, and 
security. These developments will enhance the 
skill and nobility of the profession and enlarge 
the usefulness of schools. I can look forward 
to greater satisfactions, rewards, and avenues 
of service in teaching. 

—AGNES SAMUELSON, in the NEA Journal. 





Rate Yourself as a Phi Delta Kappan 


By RussELL E. JONAS 


What have you done in research? 


1. I have made use of recognized research in my work.... 

2. I have employed the research technique as a professional educator 

3. I have stimulated and encouraged the development of some research project... 
4. I have assisted others in their research program 

5. I have contributed something to the field of education through research 

6 


. I am affiliated with an active research program 


What have you done for service? 


1. I have assisted fellow-members of the fraternity 
2. I have shared professional service functions in my community, state, and nation. 


3. I have assumed my share of service responsibilities in my church, service clubs, 


Nc 5 ok oss ccs usa cts ess eet ores v sos Seb eaete ee ein 
4. I have helped some new teachers beyond the call of duty 


5. I have helped some students outside the classroom 


What have you done for leadership? 


1. I have served my chapter in some committee or office 


. I have well-defined goals toward which I draw people at every opportunity... . . 


. I have encouraged the development of leadership qualities in others 


2 

3. I have continued to educate myself for further responsibilities 
4 

5 


. I have been regular in attendance of professional organizations, to keep famili- 
arity with organizations, programs, and goals 


. I have written and submitted articles for publication in a professional magazine 


How do you stand as a Phi Delta Kappan? 


1. I have been active in my local chapter 
2. I have paid my dues on time, have taken responsibility to maintain my correct 
address in chapter and national office 
. I have served when and where asked 
. I have made suggestions for our group on my own initiative 


. I read the magazine, and kept informed of the program of the fraternity as a 


. I have supported the professional activities of the Commissions of Phi Delta 
ENS tice G eieis hk c4:0 0 ti 60d a WERE Oo 60% ON aOR S C860 dea Oho ewe ee 

. As a Phi Delta Kappan, I have carried the purposes of Phi Delta Kappa to 
other agencies and individuals, to enlist them in activities for the same goals, 
though perhaps without mention of Phi Delta Kappa 


oe 
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Christmas Cheer 


One reason why we should remember Whose birthday we are cele- 
brating, is that He taught us that it is more fun to give things than 
to get them. Was He right? Isn’t it true that you are thinking more 
about what you are going to give than about what you are going to 
get? When we give something, it makes us feel big and important— 
that’s the way we all like to feel, isn’t it? When someone gives us a 
present, we like the present, but it does not make us feel as big as 
when we give. And the more work and thought the present has cost 
us, the happier it makes us to give it. 

So here is a thought that you can take with you all through the year 
—if you want to feel big, and important, and happy—give. Money? 
Money is stuff that you give when you have nothing else, or when noth- 
ing else will do. Give your time, work, thought, kind words; some- 
times the kindest thing you can do for a person is to listen to his talk 
for a few minutes, and look interested. It will always make you happier 
to make someone else happy. 

There are two ways of getting that important feeling: by helping 
people, and by hurting them. Hitler and his friends, for instance, 
chose the second way, and it made them feel grand for a while, but 
see where it got them! That way of getting happiness is not really 
satisfactory, unless you can kill them, and that is likely to get you into 
trouble. There is a limit to what you can do in the way of hurting 
people, but there is no limit to the happiness you can get by helping 
them. So if you want to be happy, now you know how. 


—Uncle John on Christmas Without Religion,” The B. C. Teacher, 
December 1949. (Page 130.) 





